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THE CHANGING SEASONS 
A Summary of the Winter Season 


Ludlow Griscom 


It is difficult to believe that any winter season 
to be summarized in years to come can furnish 
more violent contrasts and extremes than the one 
recently concluded. Historic mildness and warmth 
characterized the whole eastern half of the conti- 
nent. A winter of historic severity blighted the 
West from the western edge of the Great Plains to 
the Pacific Ocean, causing untold economic loss to 
human interests, as well as great mortality to bird- 
life. It froze in San Diego, Calif.; it snowed in the 
desert at Palm Springs. Calif.; acres of citrus groves 
were killed in the Rio Grande Valley on the 
Mexican border of extreme southern Texas. In 
the mountain areas northward the snow was so 
deep that transportation became impossible, and 
many observers were severely limited and circum- 
scribed in their field work. The newspapers and 
picture magazines of the country gave space to the 
weather, which became big time news. 

In the East. an incredible variety of birds win- 
tered successfully further north than ever previously 
recorded. Even stragglers belonging in the tropics 
were scattered all over the United States in late 
December. As I read the various eastern reports I 
derived the impression that most of the birds of 
Eastern North America were represented by at least 
one individual somewhere. Orioles and chats sur- 
vived all winter in southern New England, over go 
species of waterfowl were reported in January on 
the unfrozen ponds of southern Massachusetts, and 
over 180 species were found in this state during 
January and February. Mockingbirds wintered in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and a wintering 
Am. bittern was reported in Nova Scotia! ‘These 
records can be matched in south Florida with a 
December white-crowned pigeon, and a Bahama 
honey-creeper, while the central Gulf coast can 
boast of reddish egrets, a black tern, and red phala- 
ropes off shore. 

Curiously enough the mild weather had no ap- 
parent effect in the northern states on the irregular 
Winter Visitants, proving once more and most force- 
fully that food rather than temperature is the 
compelling factor. As far as the variety of species 
was concerned it was a much better than average 
year, thus accounting for the very large list in the 
Northeast. One of the normal or usual features 
of winter birdlife was, therefore, lacking this year; 
the usual marked decrease did not take place. So 
many “southern” birds wintered over, that those 
which decreased or disappeared were compensated 
for by the arrival of one winter visitor after an- 
other from the North. 

In the far West large areas suffered marked dislo- 
cations in their birdlife. As Dr. Linsdale happily 








puts it, certain species concentrated in tolerable 
areas in large numbers, and were scarce or lacking 
generally; others disappeared with the arrival of 
severe weather, while many undoubtedly perished 
in large numbers, as their food supply was used up. 
In the southern Plains, bob-whites, pheasants, star- 
lings and English sparrows suffered severely. 
Thomas Burleigh found in the northern Rockies 
that flickers, robins, juncos and song sparrows suf- 
fered most, while the nomadic tree-feeding birds 
did better. All editors agree that the terrestrial 
land birds fared badly. In many cases it will not 
be possible to tell until next year whether birds 
perished or moved south. In other cases montane 
birds appeared in lowland areas in exceptional 
numbers, as will appear beyond. Mrs. Flahaut be- 
lieves that ducks would have perished in large num- 
bers in Washington, had they not been fed on a 
large scale. 

In coastal Texas the winter was mild, except for 
the severe cold wave in late January. Northward 
it had little effect and Professor Williams consid- 
ered it a particularly good season for most birds. 
Unfortunately there is no report on the results of 
the killing freeze in the Rio Grande Valley. 

Western grebe—Outside of the usual range re- 
ported from Rochester, N. Y., Ontario, St. Louis, 
Mo. and Rockport, Tex. (4). 

Fulmar.—Exceptionally numerous off coast of 
central California, some reaching southern Cali- 
fornia. One was captured alive on coast of south- 
ern New Jersey. 

Roseate spoonbill.—Increasing in south Florida. 

Waterfow!—This group was reported as increased 
or in good numbers in practically every part of the 
country. I am privileged to give some data from the 
January continental waterfowl inventory of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; swans, up 20 per 
cent; geese, up 32 por cent; ducks, up 12 per cent, 
and coots down 56 per cent (despite an increase 
in the Atlantic flyway). The overall increase of 
-he waterfowl population in the United States alone 
was 15 per cent. The greatest decreases were in 
Central American counts. The percentage com- 
position of the 1949 continental waterfowl popu- 
lation was computed to be: swans, 0.2; brant, 0.6; 
geese, 10.3; ducks, 76.2; coot, 12.1. 

Brant.—Slowly increasing on the Atlantic sea- 
board, with a fine count of 40,000 in New Jersey, 
and a record for Georgia. 

Snow goose.—Increasing rapidly on the Atlantic 
seaboard; now recorded annually in the Northeast, 
as in colonial times, more birds stopping on migra- 
tion at more localities. A flight of over 5000 on 
Long Island, N. Y., in mid-December. Over 20,000 
wintered in southern New Jersey, and 11,500 on the 
coast of North Carolina. 

Blue goose—More and more are joining the 
greater snows and wintering on the Atlantic sea- 
board, last winter one as far north as Martha’s 
Vineyard. One straggled to California. In the 
Vermilion Bay section of Louisiana there were 
about 160,000. 
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Barrow’s golden-eye.—Three difterent drakes on 
the coast of Massachusetts, and a record for Lake 
Ontario. 

Harlequin duck.—Reported from several points 
on the coast of Massachusetts. Several interior rec- 
ords: Niagara River, Ontario, and Davton, Ohio. 
Reached the coast of central California. 

Other sea ducks.—A surprising number of in- 
land and imterior records of old-squaw, scoters, and 
king eider. The more northern sea ducks were re- 
ported further south on the coast of California 
than usual. 

Hawks.—C. L. Broley reported a_ disastrous 
nesting season for the bald eagle in South Florida, 
the causes being purely speculative. Exceptional 
concentrations were reported locally in several 
northern states. A surprising number of nesting 
pairs have been located in coastal Texas, thanks to 
recent competent and special effort and _ interest. 
The rough-legged hawk had a better than usual 
flight year, particularly in the Northern Plains 
states; it reached Louisiana (several places in small 
numbers). Three gvrfalcons were reported from 
Massachusetts. 

Game _ birds.—A disastrous year in the West for 
several species, particularly ring-necked pheasant 
and bob-white. One of the more unusual events 
in recent vears was the invasion of Manatoulin 
Island in Lake Huron by the pinnated grouse; it 
appears to be doing well there, but declining in 
Michigan. 

Cranes.—There appear to be 33 whooping cranes 
at or near the Aransas Refuge in coastal Texas. As 
usual in recent vears there are several thousand 
sandhill cranes in the prairies west of Houston. 

Shorebirds—One of the least common North 
American shorebirds is the mountain plover; it is 
good reading to get a report of 100 on Jan. 1 in 
the Salton Sea area of California. There is a report 
from that state, also, of 10,000 avocets, a fine con- 
centration; there were g flocks in southern North 
Carolina in early December, and a wintering popu- 
lation in south Florida built up to 45. The far 
flung system of western wildlife refuges has aided 
materially in the increase of this splendid and 
sadly reduced shorebird. It looks as though an At- 
lantic coast population was finally staging a come- 
back. Mrs. Hagar reported the avocet in greatly 
increased numbers on the Texas coast. Each year 


now sees a very few long-billed curlews on the 
south Atlantic coast, where it was formerly abun- 
dant. The purple sandpiper has been having a 


“boom” in recent years, thanks to its discovery that 
modern breakwaters made satisfactory winter quar- 
ters; it now occurs regularly further south on the 
Atlantic coast than ever before, and is turning up 
in the Great Lakes area, where it used to be one of 
the rarest of stragglers. This past winter it was 
noted in Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana. 
Gulls—The white-winged species continue their 
steady increase as regular winter visitors to the 
United States. They were commoner than usual 
on the New England coast (up to 10 birds per 
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trip). The glaucous gull was noted on the Great 
Lakes, at Bull’s Island, S. C., and central Califor- 
nia. Observers on the Atlantic coast should note 
with interest the great flocks of Bonaparte’s gulls 
on the Great Lakes. Even more noteworthy was 
the number of ivory gulls (records from New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ontario, Michigan, Illi- 
nois and Minnesota). A British lesser black-backed 
gull collected at Buffalo, N. Y., constitutes the 
second record for North America. 

Alcidae.—This family provided some news in the 
North Atlantic. The great flight of dovekies in 
November is reflected by reports “in numbers’’ off 
Marvland and from southern Virginia. The razor- 
billed auk occurred off Massachusetts in even large 
numbers than last vear (up to 50 in a day), and 
reached Virginia. The puffin and Atlantic murre 
were reported off Plum Is., Mass. Even more net- 
able were Great Lakes records for the dovekie 
(Wis.) . Briinnich’s murre, and auk. 

Owls.—No flight of the snowy anywhere. The 
long-eared owl was reported as more numerous 
than usual in southern New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa and Missouri. 

Thrushes.—Robins flooded into the southeastern 
states from Marvland to Georgia, the Appalachian 
region, and reached south Florida in numbers. 
There was also an invasion to the lowlands of cen- 
tral California. It started out to winter in num- 
bers in the northern Great Plains and central 
Rocky Mountain states and suffered severely where 
the local food supply of Russian olives gave out. 
California reported invasions of hermit thrushes, 
varied thrushes, and Townsend's solitaires. 

Waxwings.—There was a winter invasion of cedar 
waxwings to the central Gulf states from north- 
west Florida to Louisiana. The Bohemian wax- 
wing was reported as far east as Watertown, N. Y. 

Starling —While it is pleasant news to hear of 
winter mortality in the West, we learn with regret 
that the starling is spreading northward in Oregon 
and Washington, and is reported from four locali- 
ties in California. 

Finches.—The erratic finches provided news as 
usual. The evening grosbeak appeared in numbers 
in New England in late winter, and in central 
coastal California. The pine grosbeak was common 
in the Maritime provinces of Canada, but nowhere 
in numbers in the eastern states. There was a 
great flight of red crossbills at Fresno, Calif., but 
only stragglers were noted in the eastern states. 
The white-winged crossbill was common in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, with stragglers in 
Massachusetts, West Virginia, southern Ohio, IIli- 
nois, and Missouri. The purple finch was_par- 
ticularly scarce in most of the Northeast, but was 
notably common throughout much of the South 
from North Carolina and northwest Florida to 
Arkansas. There was an excellent late fall flight 
of siskins; for one of the few times in history the 
bird was abundant in the far South and reached 
northwest Florida and coastal Alabama in num- 
bers. The redpoll became abundant in New Eng- 
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land in February and was seen south to Philadel- 
phia, northern Delaware, western New York and 
the Great Lakes; a few greaters and hoaries reached 
Massachusetts, and one hoary redpoll was reported 
from Oneida, N. Y. 

Among the western species straggling eastward 
were a scissor-tailed flycatcher and several vermilion 
filvcatchers wintering in Florida; also a lark bunt- 
ing collected in West Virginia. Among eastern 
species far westward I note a sharp-tailed sparrow 
in California, and white-throated sparrows from 
Washington and California (3 localities). This 
lengthy account of a historic winter mav_ close 
with the Harris’s sparrow, a species confined to the 
central part of the continent; one spent the winter 
at a feeder in Vermont, another turned up at Port- 
land, Oreg., and there were two in California. 





WINTER SEASON 
December 1, 1948, to 
March 31, 1949 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION,—tThe 
southern half of this area had its full share of a 
winter of historic warmth throughout the East. 
’ While heat accumula- 
tions broke records only 
for November and Feb- 
2. ruary, at Boston, the 
i records were nearly 
WS equaled in both Decem- 
ber and January, result- 
ing in the greatest heat 
accumulation ever 
known. The few snow 
storms melted rapidly, 
and there was little frost 
in the ground. The 
great ponds near Bos- 
ton did not close until 
Feb. 1, and those on the 
coast and islands south- 
OBLOCK I ward never did close. 
There were only two 
sharp, brief cold waves worthy of the name. 
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Ornithologically, the response to the abnormal 
weather produced conditions without precedent in 
these latitudes, and it was the greatest piece of good 
fortune to have experienced them. While I men- 
tioned the incomplete arrival of the winter birds in 
mv last report, I grossly underestimated the degree 
to which the fall migration was belated. A sharp 
cold wave on Dec. 25-27 brought a spectacular rush 
of birds, both in variety and abundance. Between 
Dec. 31 and Jan. 4, 119 species were found on Cape 
Cod alone, and over 150 were recorded in eastern 
Massachusetts during Christmas week. Actually the 
Christmas censuses had little or nothing to do 


with the winter birds this year. On Cape Cod it 
was not until Jan. 16 that the normal population 
of wintering black ducks, golden-eyes and black- 
backed gulls showed up, and most of the fall strag- 
glers had disappeared. 

The birding during January and February con- 
tinued intensely interesting on two counts. In the 
first place, not only were there an unprecedented 
number of “southern” stragglers, but many were 
present all winter in fiocks, and for the first time 
in history many actually survived the whole winter. 
Outstanding cases were a snow and blue goose on 
Martha’s Vineyard, many pied-billed grebes; black- 
bellied plover, knot, and greater yellow-legs; mourn- 
ing doves, pipits, orange-¢ rowned, pine and western 
palm warblers, various blackbirds and sparrows; 
chat, Baltimore oriole and white-crowned sparrow 
at feeding stations. Over 170 species were reported. 
I collected one out of a flock of Labrador Savannah 
sparrows on Plum Island on Jan. 31. 


The second point of interest was that the ab- 
normally warm and open winter did not seem to af- 
fect the irregular winter visitors, which were un- 
usually numerous and varied. ‘There was an ex- 
cellent flight of siskins, and evening grosbeaks ar- 
rived in numbers by late January. Another major 
redpoll flight developed in late January, and one 
or two flocks of 1000-1500 were noted; with them 
were an occasional hoary, a very few greaters (two 
banded and measured) , and I collected two inter- 
mediates. Hoyt’s horned larks spent most of the 
winter on the Plum Island meadows with the 
northerns, and I collected one for identification. 
The razor-billed auk was again remarkably nu- 
merous in January; a sea trip off Monomoy yielded 
jt, and another party saw 48 passing by off Cape 
Ann a few days later. The number of white-winged 
gulls was distinctly above average (all 3 species 
present, and 10 or more individuals seen per trip) . 
The purple finch and red-breasted nuthatch were 
remarkably scarce; the pine grosbeak and both 
crossbills were represented by stragglers only. Rarer 
winter visitors were the gyrfalcon (1 white, 1 
black), puffin, Atlantic murre, and an immature 
ivory gull seen flying south off Boar’s Head, N. H., 
and followed south by car for half an hour; it hung 
around the north end of Plum Island from Jan. 
27 to Feb. 13, and was tame and stupid to a degree. 

At the end of the winter, birds were commoner 
and in greater variety than at the beginning, 
thanks to the appearances of so many winter visi- 
tors and the survival of a strong “southern” ele- 
ment. The month of February produced an excess 
of 117° of heat by the 19th. Geese began moving 
north on Feb. 13, and the prairie horned lark 
began to arrive on its breeding grounds. Less than 
a month, therefore, passed between fall and spring 
in the ornithological sense. At the opposite known 
extreme, the winter of 1875 lasted 4 months. So 
much for our variable New England climate!— 
Luptow Griscom, Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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HUDSON—ST. LAWRENCE REGION,—Climat- 
ically the winter of 1948-1949 has been most un- 
usual. In New York City there was a period of 50 
consecutive days, from 
Oct. 26 to Dec. 14, when 
the daily mean tempera- 
ture exceeded the nor- 
mal. January was the 
warmest since 1937 
(mean monthly — tem- 
perature 8 nor- 
mal) and the following 
month was the 





above 


second 
February on 
record, the temperature 


warmest 


reaching 71° on the 
5th. \ heavy snow- 
fall occurred on Dec. 
ig and go. In New 


York City the fall 
nearly 17. inches, the 
third 24-hour 
snowfall on record. Pre- 
cipitation in the form 
of heavy rain occurred in January. There were no 
severe icestorms in the vicinity. In northern New 
York and Vermont the conditions were relatively 
the same; streams and the larger lakes were open 
until unusually late dates and, at lower elevations, 
there was no permanent cover until a late 
\t Wells River, Vt. the average January- 
February temperature was 10° above normal. The 
results of these unusual weather conditions seem 
to be reflected more in the absence of some of the 
customary winter visitors rather than in the pres- 
ence of many of the birds which normally migrate 
out of the region. 


Was 


heaviest 














snow 
date. 


Gannets.—More numerous than in past vears off 
the New Jersey coast. “chevy were continually pres- 
ent off Montauk Point, L. I. 

Waterfowl—The status of the snow goose is 
changing markedly throughout the region; this is 
particularly true on Island. For vears_ this 
bird was rarely observed here but now reports of 
its occurrence are regular and excite little com- 
ment. This winter single birds were frequently 
observed on Long Island and in New Jersey and a 
flight of more than 5000 was reported from south- 
ern Long Island on Dec. 12. 
seen in the St. Lawrence River near Montreal on 
Dec. 19 (Anglin ef al.) and another was noted on 
the 59th St. pond in Central Park, New York City 
on Dec. 23 (Carleten). Throughout the winter 
there has been a large concentration of ducks on 
Raritan and Sandy Hook Bays, N. J. The number 
was estimated at 500004 at the maximum. This 
flock consisted mostly of scaup but among them 
were many old-squaws and Am. golden-eves. There 
are more old-squaws than usual all along the coast. 
At Burlington, Vt., the concentration of Am. 
golden-eyes was large on Lake Champlain through- 
out the winter. In addition to other species of 
diving ducks in the fiock there were Canada geese 


Long 


One snow goose was 
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and brant (W. P. Smith). Four European widgeon 
wintered in the near Point 
Pleasant, N. J., and one European teal was seen by 
many observers on Island. Ruddy ducks 
were extremely numerous; some observers reported 
that their numbers 
vears by 2 or 3 times. Two king eiders wintered off 
Keansburg, N. J. (Hetzel). 

Upland game birds—\t Wells River, Vt., more 
than the usual number of ruffed grouse were seen 
throughout the winter (W. P. Smith). The only 
Hungarian partridge trom Water- 
town, N. Y., where the species is rare (Mrs. Com- 
mon) . 

Birds of prey—A golden eagle in nearly adult 
plumage was taken in a trap at the De Bar Game 


fresh water ponds 


Long 
those of 


exceeded preceding 


report came 


Refuge not far from Malone. N. Y¥., on Jan. 21. 
The only rough-legged hawk reported was at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., Jan. 16 (Hill). There were 


more goshawks wintering here and thev were very 
generally distributed through the region. There is 
one report of 7 of these hawks in view at one time 
at Henderson, N. Y., on Feb. g (Mrs. Common) . 

Usual black-bellied 
plover, red-backed sandpipers and sanderlings win- 
tered. A white-rumped sandpiper was at Idlewild, 
IL. 1... into December (Maver) . 
were more numerous than in the past winters; 60 


Shorebirds. numbers — of 


Purple sandpipers 


were seen at Atlantic Beach, L. 1., Feb. 3 (Maver, 
Rose) and 4 at Morgan Inlet, N. J.. Dee. 19 
(Hetzel) . 


Gulls—Both the glaucous and the Iceland gulls 
occurred on Long Island and in New Jersey but 
numbers were small. A Kumlien’s gull was 
found in New York harbor on (Darrow). 
Three black-headed gulls (2. ridibundus) 
seen frequently off Rockawey, L. 1., and other re 
ports of this species came from Raritan Bav and the 
ocean shore of northern New Jersey. All 


thei 
Feb. 22 
were 


reports 
were probably of the same birds, wandering over 
a large area. Bonaparte’s gulls wintered along the 
greater than they were 
particularly abundant on southern Long Island. 
Large numbers of herring gulls remained on Lake 
Champlain throughout the winter and these birds 
followed up the Winooski River as far as Mont- 
pelier, Vt., 4o miles from its outlet (W. P. Smith). 


coast) in numbers usual; 


Alcids.—A good flight of dovekies in eariv win- 
ter was noted as far south as Island Beach. N. J. 
Razor-billed auks murres seen but in 
small numbers only, a few were picked up dead on 


and were 


the Long Island and New Jersey beaches. 


Ow/s.—Long-eared owls were numerous and were 
reported generally 
whet owls were surprisingly rare, particularly on 
Long Island. 
Was one seen at Cooperstown, N. Y., Dec. 18 (Hill). 


throughout the region. Saw- 


The only report of the snowy owl 


Small land birds.—Horned larks were present in 
rather large numbers, particularly along the sea- 
coast; the largest flock reported from inland points 
was at Watertown, N. Y., where 1000+ were pres- 
ent in early February (Mrs. Common). ‘This may 
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represent a northward movement of these early 
breeders. The number of chickadees was less than 
normal according to reports from various parts of 
the region and the same is true of brown creepers 
and both nuthatches. Mockingbirds wintered in at 
least two points in Vermont; one pair was at Bur- 
lington and two more at Fair Haven (W. P. 
Smith). In New Jersey one was seen at Maple- 
wood on Feb. 26 (Evnon). Robins were plentiful 
throughout the region. ‘The golden-crowned king- 
let was reported quite generally but, as usual, the 
rubv-crowned was rare; one of the latter was found 
at Maplewood, N. J. (Eynon). Cedar waxwings 
were less numerous than usual and the same was 
true of the northern shrike. Several Baltimore 
orioles were seen through the winter on Long Island 
and in northern New Jersey. Cowbirds were more 
frequent than usual, particularly in the northern 
part of the region, at Watertown, N. Y. (Mrs. 
Common) , and at Pittsfield, Mass. (Hendricks). The 
cardinal is continually extending its range north- 
ward; two wintered at Brownville, N. Y., near Wat- 
ertown, and two at Pittsfield, Mass. One dickcissel 
was reported at Hewlett, L. I., from Feb. 19 to 24 
(Schultz). In the southern part of the region the 
evening grosbeak was rare, just scattered individ- 
uals, but in the north they came in numbers as 
early as Dec. 17 at Cooperstown, N. Y. (Hill) and 
at Montreal on Dec. 19. At Watertown they were 
regular from Jan. 3 on. ‘The bird was abundant 
throughout the winter at Saranac Village, N. Y.; 
some of the birds that were trapped there had 
been banded in Massachusetts and in Connecticut 
in 1947 (Meade). 

[he purple finch seemed almost non-existent 
throughout the region. The population of house 
finches on western Long Island is increasing. Pine 
grosbeaks were not recorded except for a few scat- 
tered flocks that were seen in the Green Moun- 
tains (Decker). Redpolls arrived late. It was the 
end of January before any were seen on Long 
Island and northern New Jersey, and mid-February 
when they first appeared near the Sound shore of 
Connecticut; after that thev were generally and 
widely distributed, from the sand dunes of the 
seashore to the evergreen woods of the north. In- 
dividual flocks of 100 and more were seen, but the 
invasion did not compare with that of the winter 
of 1946-1947. Pine siskins were “very scarce” to 
“absent.” and goldfinches were down in numbers. 

Rarities —Vhree ravens were seen at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., on Dec. 23 (Thurston). On Feb. 
24, at Watertown, N. Y., 25 Bohemian waxwings 
were found in a large flock of cedar waxwings; all 
were feeding on buckthorn (Mrs. Common). One 
hoary redpoll was noted in a flock of common red- 
polls at Lake Oneida, N. Y.; the bird permitted 
prolonged observation at close range (Hill) — 
CHARLES K. Nicitots, American Museum of Na- 
tural History, New York 24, N. Y. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—The 


Winter was an unusually mild one throughout the 


region, with little snow. The coldest weather and 
the only heavy 





snow came in 
late December. 
January and 
February —tem- 
peratures aver- 
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/ was the number 
{ onroLk of geese winter- 
ing on the New 
Jersey coast. 
Shorebirds win- 
tered in unusual 
numbers. Over 850 individuals of 11 species were 
found at Ocean City, Md., on the Dec. 27 census. 
In the Maryland area bird populations remained 
remarkably static throughout the winter. Species 
present in unusual numbers in late December re- 
mained practically undiminished all winter. Robins, 
ruby-crowned kinglets, and pipits (on the Md. and 
Va. coasts) wintered in unusual numbers. There 
were few visitors from the north. 

Grebes and pelagic birds—Ten Holboell’s grebes 
were seen from the Cape Charles, Va., ferry on 
Dec. 18, and 24, Jan. go (F. R. Scott). A ful- 
mar (light phase) found back of the sand dunes 
at Beach Haven, N. J., by Rebell on Jan. 23, and 
then kept in a bath tub and fed clams, smelts, etc., 
was still alive on Mar. 17. This seems to be the 
second record for New Jersey. A flight of 200 
gannets at Lynnhaven, well inside Hampton Roads, 
was noteworthy (Mrs. A. C. Reed). Mrs. Reed 
also saw 75 double-crested cormorants at Norfolk 
on Mar. 16, a large number for this early date. 

Herons—An Am. egret was seen at Alexandria 
from Nov. 17 to Dec. 5 (G. H. Sigel); 1 at Elliott 
Is.. Md., Dec. 28 (FE. Arnold, T. W. Donnelly) ; 
and 2 at Little Creek, Norfolk, Dec. 18 (Scott). 
An adult and an immature little blue heron staved 
at Kenilworth, Md., through Dec. 18 (F. C. Cross 
et al.); and an immature was seen at West Ocean 
Citv, Md., on Feb. g0 (Aud. Soc. D. C.) , first: mid- 
winter record for this species. 











Waterfow!l—Canada geese wintered in unusual 
numbers in New Jersey with a high count of 600 
at Marshalltown on Mar. 20. Up to 40.000 brant 
were present in the larger New Jersey bays. There 
were 3500 brant off South Point, Sinepuxent Bay, 
Md., on Feb. 20. There was a marked late mi- 
gration of snow geese in the northern part of this 
region on Dec. 12, with 7o at Princeton (Rogers) , 
35 at Williamstown, N. J. (Corn), and go at West- 
town, Pa. (Miss J. R. Bucknell). According to 
Captain Clark, snow geese wintered at Fortescue, 
New Jersey, with peak numbers in March, and an 
estimate of 20-30,000 on Mar. 6. Up to 3 snow and 
g blue geese were seen through the winter at 
Curle’s Neck, Richmond, Va. (Scott); one snow 
goose, an immature, at Wakefield, Va., Jan. 16 
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(E. G. Baldwin) ; 
Feb. 20 (I. R. 


and 5 at 
Barnes) . 


Ocean City, Md., on 
A blue goose was seen at 


South Point, Md., on Dec. 27 (S. H. Low, E. Ar- 
nold); one at Blackwater Refuge on Dec. 28 
(Low); one at Aurelia, New Jersey, Jan. 2 


(Kramer) ; and 
(Brown). wintered on the Dela- 
River Philadelphia and on the un- 
frozen wild rice marshes of southwest New Jersey. 
High counts in January were 13.000 pintails and 
10,000 black ducks on Jan. 16 and 3000 ruddy ducks 
on Jan. 8. 


5 at Fortescue, New 
Various ducks 


Jersey, Mar. 5 


ware below 


The high tide of the duck migration came 
the third week in March, 17. species being 
recorded by D.V.O.C. members in southeast New 
Jersey on Mar. 20. ‘These included 200 green- 


winged teal (a high spring count); 7 blue-winged 
teal; 11 ring-necks; 75 shovellers (a high spring 
count); 3 gadwalls, 3 wood ducks; and 3 hooded 
mergansers. The following ducks arrived at Pa- 
tuxent Refuge earlier than ever before: ruddv, 
Jan. 27; baldpate, Feb. 13; pintail, Feb. 17; green- 
winged teal, Feb. 19. Willoughby and Taylor saw 
one European widgeon at Sassafras River, Md., on 
Dec. 26. Royster Lyle found an old-squaw at Dan- 
ville, Va., Feb. 1. An immature white-winged scoter, 


present at Charlottesville, Va., from Jan. 24, was 


joined by a second on Feb. 16, both being: still 
present on Mar. 4 (Stevens) . 
Birds of prey.—There were several rough-legged 


hawk reports in Marvland; also 2 at Back Bay, Va., 


Jan. 2 (census), and single birds at Oaklvn, 
N. J., Jan. 16 (McLaughlin), and Princess Anne 
Court House, Va., Jan. 27 (Mrs. Reed). There 
were a number of reports of long-eared owls, 


usually 1 or 2 birds, in New Jersey, with a count of 
5 Wintering at Princeton 7 at Mt. 
Laurel on short-eared owl 
Was seen at Fortescue, N. J., by Regensburg 
on Mar. 6. We have only one snowy owl report, 
Tinicum, Pa., Dec. 30 (Larop). A few saw-whet 
owls were reported in Jersey, several of them dead 


(Rogers) , and 
Feb. 13 (Haines). <A 


birds; also one at Charlottesville, Va., Dec. 7 
(Stevens), and at both Millsboro and Stockley, 
Del.. on Dec. 25 (Buckalew). 


Shorebirds and rails.—A king rail was heard call- 
Moorestown, N. J., Feb. 27, by Reimann. 
\ woodcock on Jan. 25 was the earliest ever re- 
corded for the Patuxent Refuge (A. C. Martin); 
one was heard singing on Feb. 19 (a rather early 
date) at Mt. Laurel, N. J., by Haines; and a nest 
with eggs was found at Halethorpe, Md., Mar. 20. 
\ ruddy turnstone at South Point, Md., Dec. 27 
(Low, Arnold), and a lesser yellow-legs at Black- 
water Refuge, Dec. 28 (Low), are first winter rec- 
ords for Maryland. Four lesser yellow-legs seen at 
Salem, N. J., on Feb. 27 (Middleton) probably win- 
tered. An early piping plover was seen at Beach 
Haven, N. J., on Feb. 13 by Hetzel. Fifteen purple 
sandpipers were seen at Ocean City, Md., on Jan. 
8; and 14 at Indian River Inlet, Del., on Feb. go. 
Gulls and alcids. 


ing neal 


White-winged gulls have been 
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few, a glaucous gull being seen at Island Beach, 
N. J., on Feb. 14 (Kramer); and an Iceland gull, 
which appeared late in February, being captured at 
the Philadelphia Zoo in early March. <A laughing 
gull at Claiborne on Dec. 31 (Taylor, W. M. David- 
son) is a first Maryland winter record. Lyle found 
the ring-billed and Bonaparte’s gulls at Danville, 
Va., on Jan. 30; and 6 herring gulls on Mar. 28, 
\ dovekie was seen in the surf at Atlantic City by 
Linton on Jan. 9; hundreds were reported 5-10 
miles offshore at Ocean City, Md., Jan. 8 (Bucka- 
lew); one seen at Back Bay, Va., Jan. 15 
(Perkins) , and one seen and one found dead there 
on Jan. 22 (Locke Mackenzie) . razor-billed 
auks were found near Chincoteague, Va., Nov. 18 
(Buckalew) . 

Land birds.—Probably the most exciting record 
for the northern part of the region was the dis- 
covery of a pileated woodpecker a few miles from 
Philadelphia, at Springton Reservoir, Pa., by Rigby 
on Jan. 22. unusual record was the 
presence of a singing Lincoln's sparrow at Prospect 
Park, Pa., first heard by Debes on Feb. 15. A raven 
was carefully observed over the Md.-D.C. line at 
Woodside, Jan. g (J. H. Fales); and one at Back 
Bay, Va., Jan. 2 (Walsh). Thrashers and cat- 
birds wintered in Tidewater Virginia (Scott). At 
Chase, Baltimore Co., Md., a catbird (Hampe) 
a thrasher (H. Kuch) were found on Dec. 26. 
There were several late December house wren rec- 
ords in Maryland. A phoebe was seen at Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., Dec. 23 (Ross). Latest known dates for 
certain warblers in the Washington area were: 
black-throated green, Arlington, Va., Nov. 12 
(Thatcher) ; Connecticut, College Park, Md., Nov. 7 
(Meanley) ; redstart, D. C., Nov. 16 (E. G. Davis). 


was 


Iwo 


Another very 


A black and white warbler was seen at Curle’s 
Neck, Richmond, Feb. 2 (Scott). As a result of 
the mild weather an estimated flock of 500,000 


blackbirds, mostly red-wings but also grackles, cow- 
birds and starlings, roosted in a dense stand of 
Phragmites at Fort Mott, N. J. (Bender). The 
birds scattered over the countryside during the day. 
Siskins were reported as fairly common in the 
Philadelphia area, redpolls less common, A flock 
of go redpolls were reported at Penn Manor, Pa., 
on Feb. 13 (Reynolds), and 20 at Moorestown, 
N. J.,on Mar. g (Linton). A flock of 9 pine gros- 
beaks arrived during the last week in January in 
the pines at the home of Richard Bender at Allo- 
way, N. J. There appears to be no other record 
of the bird in New Jersey south of Princeton. 
Two Lapland longspurs were seen at Barnegat City, 
N. J., on Dec. 5 by E. and Q. Kramer; and one at 
Back Bay, Va., on Jan. 2 by Walsh. Two evening 
grosbeaks were reported at ‘Towson, Md., on Mar. 
10 (R. Cole). Two red were seen at 
Gunston Hall, Va., Jan. 8 (Barnes et al.) . Bucka- 
lew’s maximum count of snow buntings at Assa- 
teague Is., Md., was 125 on Dec. 27.—JULIAN K, 
Porter, 437 Park Ave., Collingswood, N. J., and 
J. J. Murray, 6 White St., Lexington, Va. 
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SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION,— 
An unusually mild winter throughout the region, 
the temperature averaging from 4° to 10° above 
normal for the 
first three 
months of the 
period. The 
Charlotte, 
N. C., Weather 
Bureau re- 
ported, “Only 
four warmer 
Februarys in 
the past 71 
years;” the 
same was true 
for Augusta, 
Ga. A belated winter began on Mar. 1 and lasted 
through Mar. 20, the temperature at Augusta aver- 
aging 3.2° below normal for this period. Summer 
weather prevailed for the rest of the month. Rain- 
fall for the entire period was slightly below normal. 

Loons, grebes and gannets.—Four red-throated 
loons were noted in the Wilmington, N. C., Christ- 
mas Count. The usual sprinkling of 1 or 2 pied- 
billed grebes appeared on most inland waters and 
both pied-billed and horned grebes in larger num- 
bers were normal along the coast. Gannets were 
reported in fairly large numbers (150, Wolff) in 
the Oregon Inlet section of the North Carolina 
coast, and 3 were seen feeding just off the beaches 
20 miles south of Wilmington, Feb. 23 (B.R.C.). 

Waterfowl—At Mattamuskeet National Wildlife 
Refuge, whistling swans were considerably under 
Jast winter’s estimate of 5000, while Canada geese 
(20,000 at Mattamuskeet and 10,000 at Pea Island 
Refuge) were more abundant than last winter. 
Snow geese (11,500 at Pea Island, Wolff) were 50 
per cent higher than last winter. A few scattered 
blue geese wintered at each of the North Carolina 
coastal refuges and a single white-fronted goose 
dropped in at Gaddy’s pond (Ansonville, N. C., 
B.R.C.) for a few days in the early part of the 
winter. Ducks generally were well above last sea- 
son’s reports in numbers. A concentration of 5000 
pintails attracted attention at Mattamuskeet. At 
Lumberton, N. C., baldpates and ring-necked ducks 
were present by “thousands—definitely above re 
cent years.” (J. L. Stephens). Unusual on the 
Charlotte Christmas Count was a lone gadwall 
(B.R.C. et al.). A male European widgeon ap- 
peared at Wilmington in early January and_ re- 
mained under almost daily observation through 
early April (Appleberry et al.). Six Am. brant, 
one of which was collected, at Sea Island, Ga., Dec. 
2g (Sciple) brought to light the fact that this 
species was not officially credited to Georgia. White- 
winged, surf, and Am. scoter were reported singly 
or in small groups along the coast. Waterfowl] in 
general were scarce in the deep interior. A wood 
duck nest in a gum tree within the city limits of 
Lumberton contained 10 eggs when incubation be- 
gan on Mar. 20 (Stephens) . 

















Birds of prey —Normally transient in this area, 
a pigeon hawk was reported (Wolff) at Pea Island, 
Dec. 29. A saw-whet owl was found in a weakened 
condition on a city street in Charlotte late in Jan- 
uary and kept alive for several days. Reports 
showed the usual scattering of hawks. 

Shorebirds—The abundance of coots is note- 
worthy. Near Myrtle Beach, S. C., masses of these 
birds were estimated to total 4000-5000 on Nov. 28 
(Mrs. C. H. Green). Numbers on Christmas 
Counts ranged from 1500 (est.) at Charleston to 
12 at Spartanburg, S. C. Piping plovers at Pea 
Island (Wolff), at Wrightville, N. C. (Holmes), 
and Jekvll Island, Ga. (E. Fleisher) warrant listing. 
Rare visitors at Wilmington were 3 purple sand- 
pipers observed at close range, Dec. 27 to Feb. 12 
(Appleberry, Holmes) , and 2 black terns (Mitchell, 
Fundaburg). Also at Wilmington avocets were 
seen in groups of 9, 6, and 12 on Dec. 5, 7, and g 
respectively. A long-billed curlew was observed 
on Jekyll Island, Ga., Jan. 26 (Fleisher) . 

Land birds.—The weather had little effect on the 
appearance of northern species of small land birds 
in the northern part of the region but was respon- 
sible for certain species failing to reach the south- 
ern edge of the region or being present in greatly 
reduced numbers. Small birds were more than 
usually abundant both on the coast and in the 
interior of the Carolinas. With few exceptions 
there were no marked departures in migration 
dates from previous years. Notably abundant in 
interior Carolina and northern Georgia were robins, 
purple finches and slate-colored juncos. Pine sis- 
kins were common and _ generally distributed 
through the Piedmont Belt as far south as Athens 
and Atlanta, Ga. Three birds, probably from the 
flocks that wintered there last year, spent the win- 
ter in Grady Co. in southwest Georgia, where they 
repeatedly visited the feeding trays at Birdsong and 
Sherwood Plantations (Stoddard). Two. red- 
breasted nuthatches were included in the Spartan- 
burg Christmas Count (Cannon); none were re- 
ported from Georgia. ‘Twenty-five tree sparrows 
were recorded on Dec. 26 at Greensboro, N.C, 
(Perrett). Bachman’s sparrow wintered sparingly 
at Wilmington (Clarkson). Wolff and _ party 
watched 19 snow buntings at close range at Pea 
Island, Dec. 29. In Grady Co., Ga., Stoddard re- 
ported that the golden-crowned kinglet, winter 
wren and rusty blackbird were not recorded all 
winter while the ruby-crowned kinglet, brown 
creeper, orange-crowned warbler and killdeer were 
noted in much smaller numbers than usual. Red- 
headed woodpeckers were numerous all winter al- 
though none were present last winter. At Coleraine 
in southeast Georgia, fox sparrows were much less 
numerous, only 8 being seen all winter (Hebard). 

The presence of birds that should have migrated 
south of the country can not be attributed to the 
weather since a few of these turn up in the region 
even in severe winters. Examples were a Baltimore 
oriole that repeatedly visited a feeding station at 
Chapel Hill, N. C. (Trott et al.) , an orchard oriole 
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that wintered at Mt. Olive, N. C. (Holmes), and 
a prairie warbler at Wilmington on Dec. 27 (C. Ap 
pleberry) . 

What started out to be an unusually early spring 
migration was stopped short by the belated appear- 
ance of winter on Mar. 1.) When warm weather 
appeared again on Mar. 21 and migration was re- 
sumed, species arrived on normal dates or even a 
few days late. Early spring arrivals were ruby- 
throated hummingbird at Coleraine, Feb. 21 (He- 
bard), vellow-throated Feb. 
19 (Hebard) and Augusta, Feb. 20 (Denton). 
Parula that arrived early at Coleraine, 
Feb. 20, did not reach Augusta until Mar. 24. about 
10 days later than normal. Early arrivals at Wil- 
mington, apparently part of the same wave, were 
purple martin, Feb. 19, white-eved vireo, Feb. 22, 


warbler at Coleraine, 


warblers 


and yellow-breasted chat, Mar. g (K. Sprunt). 
B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Charlotte, N.C. and J. Frep 
DrNron, 1510 Pendleton Rd., Augusta, Ga. 


FLORIDA REGION,.—Peninsular Florida experi 
enced the warmest winte1 
the warmest on record. 


in 17 years, and one of 
There were light rains in 
the northern part of the 
: region, virtually none at 
4 ames all in the southern part. 
LLE In the ‘Tallahassee area 
water receded around the 
smaller lakes and ponds; 
the larger lakes retained 
a high level. Lake Okee- 
chobee supplied the wat 
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erways emanating from it 
that there 
drought in 
South of the ‘Tamiami 
Trail, however, the whole 
country, including the Everglades National Park, 
almost entirely dried up. Parent birds, herons and 
ibises, in the rookeries at Cuthbert Lake and East 
River were forced to go great 
for their 

gradual 
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food 
was reflected in 
mortality in the Cuthbert 
Rookery as the season progressed and the fresh 
water disappeared. 


distances for 
This condition 
increase of 


young. 


Grebes and ducks—TVen Holboell’s grebes win- 
tered in Tampa Bay area (Mrs. Brownsey) . Horned 
grebes wintered in Florida Bay; the first were seen 
west of Tavernier, Dec. 13, total about go (Allen). 
Reports continued to indicate an increase in duck 
population. At Indian River were great flocks of 
lesser scaup, and blue-winged teal were more plen 
tiful than usual. In the lakes of the Cape Sable 
area the population of lesser scaups, pintails, blue- 
winged teal, baldpates and shovellers continued to 
build up during December. By mid-March = all 
baldpates had migrated together with all but a few 
pintails and shovellers. Blue-winged teal were 
still plentiful on April 1. 11004 pintails were ob- 
served from St. Johns River Bridge on the road 
from Sanford to Mims, Feb. 11 (Greene); 200+ 


shovellers were seen at Titusville, Mar. 24, with 
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blue-winged teal and baldpates plentiful (Pang. 
burn) . An interesting note from = Stephen b, 
Fickett, Jr., reads, “visited a small pond near 
Gainesville, Mar. 20. Found great numbers of 
ring-necked ducks, but discovered not a_ single 
female. All ring-necks left within two weeks.” 


Around ‘Tallahassee, golden-eye, ring-necks, canvas 
back, and ruddy ducks were more numerous than 
in the 2 previous winters (Stevenson) . 

Pelicans, gulls and terns.—TVhirty white pelicans 
were noted over Salt Litusville, Feb. 26 
(Miss Ames). However, there were only 8 this 
vear instead of the usual 36 in the waterway south 
of St. Augustine (Pangburn). The usual number 
were seen at Cape Sable. Iwo least terns near 
Melbourne were seen at an unexpected date, Feb. 
ix (Ford). were present off St. 
Petersburg beach, Jan. 19g to Jan. go. 
seen at one time 


Lake neat 


Forster's terns 
Fight were 
Cabot’s tern, almost 
accidental up to this season along the coast at St. 


Augustine, suddenly appeared in) small but  con- 


(Adelson) . 


stant numbers: g, Jan. 28, and a few daily until 
the end of March (Pangburn). 
Roseate spoonbilly—Not as many mature birds 


returned to the 
Year. 


Florida Bay nesting area as last 
Peters, who investigated nesting colonies in 
Cuban waters, reported an unaccountable increase 
in that area. In Florida Bay 
usually early. 


the birds nested un- 
At Stake Kev, Dec. 13, there were 21 
birds including 5 voung of the year already flying 
(Allen). The nesting area has spread from_ the 
original little colony at Bottle Key, and 
cludes g different Keys in the Bay. 
seen as far north on the east coast as Stuart and 
Fort Pierce. The permanent colony, with the ex- 
ception of 3 individuals, left the nesting area for 
the Cape Sable feeding grounds, Mar. 13. A few 
days later, a flight was seen approaching the Florida 
coast from the West Indies and passed over Pickles 
Reef into Florida Bay; 22 were counted on Mar, 
24 at Stake Kev, and 56 on Mar. 26 at the same 
place (Allen). 

Eagles and hawks.—I\n 


now in- 
Spoonbills were 


Florida Bay west of Ta- 
vernier 14 nests, all occupied, were counted, Dec. 
13 (Rheney). The eagle situation in South Florida 
was summed up in a report from C. L. Broley cov- 
ering the Gulf Coast from New Port Richey to 
Fort Myers: ““Phis was a disastrous nesting season 
for the eagles compared with the previous 10 years. 


Of 108 nests examined, only 43 produced any 
young, a very heavy nesting mortality of 61 per 
cent. A breakdown of 65 nests lost: birds around 


but did not nest, 23 nests; eggs failed to hatch, 31; 
no old birds returned to claim nest, 4; nests taken 
by great horned owls, 3; with eges, 3; 
Very warm and dry weather 
prevailed during all the incubation period, Novem- 
ber, December and January, and IT am of the 
opinion that there was not 

the nests to dampen the eggs. 
the 2 feet 


trees cut, 
nest robbed of eggs, 1. 


moisture in 
In a normal season 
of moss and grass in a 


sufficient 


nest is alwavs 
moist but this season the nests were bone dry, and 
during the long incubation period of 35 days, the 
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eggs may have become overheated and lacked the 
necessary moisture. As for the 23 pairs that did 
not nest, | am of the opinion that the extremely 
warm November and December had something to 
do with this.” 

Shorebirds—Eastern dowitchers in large numbers 
wintered in Florida Bay, Jan. 3 to Mar. 31; many 
more than last vear. One hundred plus, greater 
and lesser vellow-legs were on the flats northwest 
of Gandy Bridge, St. Petersburg, Feb. 22 (Dietrich). 
There were 60 willets in Boca Ciega Bay, Jan. 21 
(Adelson). Not more than 20 black skimmers were 
seen in Florida Bay west of ‘Tavernier this winter 
(Griswold) ; 197 Of these birds were counted at 
dusk within yo minutes at Pass-a-Grille Point head- 
ing out into the Gulf to feed. Approximately goo 
were on the sand bars in Tampa Bay near Pine 
Point Ferry, Jan. go (Adelson) . 

Land birds.—From Key West came an unusual 
record of a white-crowned pigeon, Dec. 11 (Mrs. 
Hames). Florida jays were “gratifvingly numerous 
along the coast’ in the Melbourne area (Ford). 
Ten painted buntings were counted in the Cape 
Sable area, Jan. 1 (Stimson). Cedar Waxwings 
were noted at Daytona, Feb. 4 (Booth) ; 50 at Day- 
tona Beach, Feb. 8 to Feb. 10; about 100, Feb. 12, 
62, Mar. 7 (Ames). This vear the robin migration 
reached South Florida, a flock of 2004 being seen, 
Jan. 12, 5 miles southwest of Florida City. Many 
flocks of similar size were seen in the Miami area. 
Three vermilion fivcatchers wintered near Talla- 
hassee. none were adult males (Cross). Although 
scissor-tailed flycatchers were not common in South 
Florida, 5 reports were received this winter: 1 at 
Key West, Jan. 2 (Stearns); same locality, 1, Feb. 
20; 2, Feb. 24; 2, Feb. 26 (Mrs. Hames) ; 1, Nov. 25 
(Wheeler's Camp) Tamiami Trail; 1, Jan. 9, near 
Ojus (Stimson); 1, Jan. 5 in northwest section of 
Miami (Mrs. Hill). 

Rarities —Most remarkable is the account of Mrs. 
Francis V. Crane: “My express purpose in writing 
vou at this time is to report that yesterday, Mar. 
23, we had apparently rare good fortune to observe 
clearly, both with binoculars and without, the 
Bahama honey creeper. ‘The bird was active on 
the flowers of the palm trees about the grounds of 
the Sombrero Hotel at Marathon, Florida. We 
first observed it on our way back to our cottage 
from breakfast, about 8:15 a.m. ‘The second ob- 
Both were right 
out in the clear. We had no idea until we looked 
up the bird in Peterson’s Guide and Howell's 
Florida Bird Life how really rare this bird is sup- 
posed to be in Florida. We merely knew when 
we came back to the room to look up what it 
could be that it was a bird we had never seen be- 
fore. We, of course, looked through all the pic- 
tures of warblers first, then, not finding a bird with 
a curved bill such as his was, nor one with the 
bright vellow in the middle of the breast only, 
with the white lines over the eves, on the wing, 
and on the tail, were at a loss until we came upon 
the illustration in Peterson’s Guide.” 


servation was about 10:30 a.m. 


Eleven avocets were at Cuthbert Lake, Jan. 5; 
by Apr. 1 the flock had increased to 45 (Brook- 
field). Rough-legged hawk, dark phase, was ob- 
served over East Lake, Everglades National Park, 
Dec. 29, again on Jan. 2 (Brookfield). Short-tailed 
hawk seen near Newport on Key Largo, Jan. 16 
(Griswold) , and another at West Lake, Feb. 12 
(Stimson). ‘Two white-winged doves reported at 
Key West, Dec. 25 (Mrs. Hames). Other reports 
include marbled godwit at Bottle Key on Florida 
Bay, Mar. g (Brookfield); 1 Hudsonian godwit 
seen by Audubon ‘Tour party on Cape Sable road 
} miles above West Lake, Mar. 8 (Griswold) ; 4 stilt 
sandpipers near Gandy Bridge, St. Petersburg, Mar. 
it (Dietrich); 2 Baltimore orioles at Key West, 
Dec. 25 (Mrs. Hames); Holboell’s grebe at Lake 
Sue, Winter Park, Feb. 3 (Greene); roseate tern, 
St. Augustine, Mar. 3; and white-tailed kite, same 
locality, Mar. 12 (Pangburn). A female old-squaw, 
first week in December at Hillsboro Bay (Mrs. 
Brownsey) . 

Oddities—A remarkable sora rail with partially 
white head and neck wintered in the Slough at 
Paradise Key, Everglades National Park (Brook- 
field). An albino killdeer was observed in the 
‘Tampa area (Mrs. Brownsey) —CHARLES M. BRook- 
FIELD, National Audubon Society, 13 McAllister Ar- 
cade, Miami, Fla. 


ONTARIO—WESTERN NEW YORK REGION, 
—The present season was characterized by its mild- 
ness. At Toronto, during the whole season, there 
was only one sub- 
zero temperature 
(-1°, Dec. 26), and * 
the ground was 
bare of snow until 
mid-December. Up 
to Dec. 24, 58 of 
the 59 days preced- 
ing were above nor- 
mal in tempera- 
ture. At Buffalo, 
the winter was the 
second warmest on 
record (milder in 
1931-32), every 
month was 4° to 8° 
above normal, and 
there was much 
more open water along the Niagara River than is 
usual in winter. 

Grebes.—Two observations of western grebes were 
of interest, 1 at Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 4 (lan Halla- 
day) and 1 at Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 5 (John 
Chapin et al.). 

Herons.—Winter occurrences of any herons are 
rare in this area. This season 10 black-crowned 
night herons were counted at Niagara Falls, Jan. 
2, and 5 at Buffalo, Feb. 21, by the Buffalo Orni- 
thological Society. 

Grouse.—The occupation of Manitoulin Island, 
Ont. (in the north end of Lake Huron), by pin- 
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nated grouse continues apace. These birds, for- 
merly unknown there, invaded Manitoulin at its 
west end about 1932 and have increased and spread 
to such an extent that they now occupy suitable 
range throughout the whole of the island. It is 
interesting to note that the colonies in the southern 
peninsula of Michigan from which these immi- 
grants apparently sprang have shown a marked re- 
duction in size and number during the correspond- 
ing period. A few sharp-tailed grouse occur with 
the others on Manitoulin and the fact that some 
hybridization occurs is shown by the fact that two 
hvbrids (taken at Gore Bay in April by H. G. 
Lumsden) have been received at the Roval Ontario 
Museum of Zoology. The advent of “prairie 
chickens” on Manitoulin Island is being studied 
carefully by the provincial Fish and Wildlife Divi- 
sion (Department of Lands and Forests) and steps 
are being taken to facilitate their establishment, 
increase and expansion. 

Gulls.—The second North American record of the 
British lesser black-backed gull was established 
by Robert Andrle at Buffalo on Mar. 14 (collected). 
[Details of a previous specimen taken in Maryland 
in the fall of 1947 by John H. Buckalew have been 
submitted to The Auk.—Ed.] Formerly on the 
A.O.U. Check-list on the basis of a supposed Green- 
land occurrence, this species has lately (in a recent 
supplement) been dropped from our list on ac- 
count of the Greenland record being discredited. 
An ivory gull, seen by F. Bodsworth at Port Bur- 
well, Ont., Dec. 28 to 31 was a rare observation. 
There are only 3 Ontario specimens (Fort Albany, 
Oba and Toronto). Interesting notes on other 
marine gulls in the lower Great Lakes concerned 
a kittiwake at Highland Creek, Ont., Feb. 6 ( R. 
Scovell, F. Mueller) and 60 great black-backed gulls 
together at Hamilton Beach, Ont., Jan. 14 (W. I. 
Campbell, H. Cleaves et al.). 

Four thousand Bonaparte’s gulls were on the 
Niagara River, Jan. g (W. Brockner et al.) , and up- 
wards of 300 were there throughout February (first 
wintering since 1931-2) due to the prevalence of 
open water (C. Beardslee et al.). Five hundred 
were at Port Burwell, Dec. 26 (F. Bodsworth) and 
2000 in Kent Co., Ont., Dec. 28 (Kent Nature 
Club). 

Geese and ducks.—The presence of 5 small flocks 
of blue geese at Buffalo, Toronto and Long Point 
between Mar. 26 and Apr. 10 (rare here in spring) 
seems to support Mr. Griscom’s suggestion that new 
wintering grounds may be in the process of becom- 
ing established somewhere in the southeastern 
United States. A pair of Barrow’s golden-eves was 
at Sodus Bay, between Rochester and Oswego, on 
Lake Ontario, N.Y., Feb. 21 (A. M. Decker). At 
Dunkirk, N.Y. (on Lake Erie), Elderkin saw a 
harlequin duck between Mar. 13 and 21; and H. G. 
Lumsden and R. Muma saw another at Miller’s 
Creek, Niagara River, Ont., Mar. 15. The latter 
was swept over the Falls, Apr. 14, and sent to the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology. Large winter- 
ing rafts of canvas-backs were present at Buffalo, 
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Jan. go (2500, Buffalo Audubon Society) , at Long 
Point, Ont., on Feb. 23 (4800, Lumsden), and the 
Detroit River (14,600, Jan. 11 to 14, Lumsden), 
More king eiders than usual wintered in the fresh 
water of this area (6 at Bulfalo, Dec. 5, E. Seeber; 
5 at Toronto and others at Lake Simcoe, Niagara 
Falls and Dunkirk). This flight was coincidental 
with the occurrence of a few Briinnich’s murres 
and a razor-billed auk, mentioned in the last 
Audubon Field Notes. Corrected data for the auk 
should read “caught in gill-net Consecon, Ont., 
Nov. 24.” The only 2 previous Ontario specimens 
came from (Dec. 1889) and Hamilton 
(Dec. 1893) . 

Owls—There was no marked flight of 
owls this season, but a few were reported in south- 
ern Ontario. The last heavy incursion in the east 
was during the winter of 1945-6 although there 
was a minor echo flight during 1946-7. 

Wood peckers—Six red-bellied woodpeckers at 
Scottsville, N. Y., on Jan. go (A. Kemnitzer et al.) 
and 1 at LeRoy, N.Y., through January (Hazel- 
ton) seem worthy of mention. The former is in 
the Rochester area; the latter near Buffalo. 

Wrens, vireos, warblers—The unseasonably mild 
winter accounted for some late records of warblers 
at Toronto—redstart and parula on Nov. 28, 
myrtle on Dec. 5 and Jan. 2, and Maryland yellow- 
throat on Dec. 11 and 20. Two solitary vireos 
were also seen at Toronto on Noy. 21, and a house 
wren on Dec. 5. 

Finches.—Redpolls were down from the north in 
substantial numbers (Buffalo, Toronto, West Elgin, 
Ont., etc.) and there were the usual number of 
observations of snow buntings. Otherwise, boreal 
finches were uncommon to scarce. 

The presence of several species of sparrows in 
southern Ontario this winter, which do not habit- 
ually winter so far north, should be noted. Some 
of these were white-crowned (London, Hamilton 
and Toronto), chipping (Toronto and Oshawa), 
field (Kent and Elgin counties) and vesper sparrows 
(Elgin and Wentworth counties). Such wintering 
birds start to sing earlier than migrant individuals. 
Field sparrows, for instance, were singing in Elgin 
on Feb. 27, a full month before the average arrival 
date of the species.—JAmMes L. BAILuiz, Royal On- 
tario Museum of Zoology, Toronto. 
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APPALACHIAN REGION,—In the Appalachian 
Region the winter of 1948-49 was one of the warm- 
est and most open on record. There were few 
heavy snows, and no extreme cold. 
Many days were warm and sunny, 
with temperatures above 60° in 
4, the northern portions, and above 
80° in northern Alabama. In 
Pittsburgh, by Mar. 1, the excess 
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north of their usual ranges. 
Waterfowl, catbirds, brown thrash- 
ers, phoebes, Bewick’s wrens, 
Bachman’s sparrows, and, most 
notably, several of the wood war- 
blers, spent the winter months at 
points from which they had not previously been 
recorded. Wintering populations of robins, blue- 
birds, meadowlarks, blackbirds, grackles, towhees, 
and field sparrows were much larger than usual. 
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Many persons who feed birds in winter reported 
unusually sparse populations, but this was prob- 
ably due to dispersion permitted by abundant and 
available food. Observers who spent much time 
afield found most species in usual, or greater than 
usual, numbers. 

Loons, grebes, herons.—In eastern Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia, loons were notable for 
their scarcity throughout the fall and winter. 
Horned grebes spent the winter at Lake Lynn, 
Monongalia County, W.Va., and on Feb. 12 one 
was changing to breeding plumage. Johnson found 
a pied-billed grebe near Warren, Pa., on Feb. 5, his 
first winter record. This species was also noted by 
observers in West Virginia, and by Carpenter in 
Virginia. A green heron, first seen at Blacksburg, 
Va., on Dec. 18, was found dead on Dec. 27 
(Handley). A black-crowned night heron’ was 
found by Jepson at Bridgewater, Va., on Jan. 8. 

Waterfow!—Aside from a scarcity of swans, there 
were gratifying numbers of waterfowl throughout 
the region. Imhof reported that in early January 
at the Wheeler National Wildlife Refuge (north- 
ern Alabama) there were 4000 Canada geese, a few 
blue and snow geese, and 30,000 ducks. Ducks of 
11 species, and in unusual numbers, were found by 
Carpenter on ponds in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Near Morgantown, W. Va., the wintering popula- 
tion included redheads, old-squaws, and a_ white- 
winged scoter (DeGarmo). It is a pleasure to re- 
port that redheads and canvas-backs were widely 
reported. At Poland, Ohio, on Mar. 12413, Mc- 
Laughlin estimated the duck population as follows: 
black, 1100; mallard, 400; gadwall, 3; shoveller, 3; 
pintail, 800; baldpate, 300; redhead, 2000; canvas- 
back, 150; ring-neck, 300; scaup, 100; buffle-head, 
20; Am. golden-eve, 100; Am. merganser, 200; 
hooded merganser, 3. An unusual number of 
ruddy ducks at Lake Lynn, W. Va., and a wintering 


redhead at Warren, Pa. (Johnson) are considered 
noteworthy. 

Hawks through gulls——Black vultures seem still 
to be on the increase in West Virginia. DeGarmo 
saw them at a number of places during the winter. 
Handley and DeGarmo noted golden eagles in the 
West Virginia mountains. 

The winter has been kind to ruffed grouse and 
wild turkeys, both of which were reported in fair 
numbers. <A Virginia rail in northern Alabama 
(Imhof) on Jan. 2 was unusual. Woodcocks were 
noted by Legg at Mt. Lookout, W. Va., in every 
winter month except January. They were singing 
and sky-dancing on Feb. 15. Uhlig flushed one 
near Berkeley Springs, W. Va., on Feb. 1. Carpen- 
ter reported a Wilson’s snipe at Bridgewater, Va., 
on Jan. 8. 

McLaughlin called the flight of gulls through 
northeastern Ohio on Feb. 22 following “amazing.” 
Dressel estimated 2000 on one small Ohio lake on 
Feb. 25. These were predominantly herrings, with 
some ring-bills. 

Owls through thrushes——Short-eared owls were 
reported on several occasions near State College, 
Pa., during the winter (Clark). A_ flicker at 
Warren, Pa., on Jan. 15 (Johnson) was unusual. 
Phoebes wintered in small numbers in West Vir- 
ginia, considerably north of their normal range. 
Bewick’s wrens remained all winter at Bethany, 
W.Va., and at West Alexander, Pa., much farther 
north than we had previously recorded them. They 
began singing at Mt. Lookout, W.Va., on Jan. 24 
(Legg). A long-billed marsh wren was noted dur- 
ing February in northern Alabama (Imhof). At 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., a brown thrasher was present on 
Jan. 26 and 27 (Stupka). Robins were present in 
fair to good numbers, even in the high West Vir- 
ginia mountains. Johnson reported a flock of 300 
in Randolph County, above gooo feet, on Jan. 29. 

Warblers —As mentioned previously, the season 
was notable for the numbers of warblers observed. 
An orange-crowned warbler was reported by Imhof 
from northern Alabama on Jan. 15. Myrtle war- 
blers were in far more than their usual numbers. 
Pine warblers remained in southern West Virginia. 
Palm warblers were noted from Charleston, W. Va., 
and Blacksburg, Va., southward to Alabama. At 
Charleston, W.Va., Mr. and Mrs. Shields had an 
Am. redstart at their feeding shelf during late 
December. 

Finches.—The early fall promise (mentioned in 
a previous report) of an unusual flight of northern 
finches through the mountains did not wholly ma- 
terialize, although there were some interesting ob- 
servations. Purple finches wintered at Warren, Pa. 
Siskins were reported from Mt. Lookout, W. Va. 
(Legg); from Gatlinburg, Tenn., where they were 
abundant (Stupka); from Demorest, Ga. (Mrs. 
Neal); and from northern Alabama (Imhof). 

Stupka found red crossbills scarce in the Great 
Smokies, and there were no reports on these from 
the West Virginia mountains. Wylie (and later 
Haller) saw two white-winged crossbills at Wheel- 
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ing, W. Va., in late December. 

Ihe most notable find of the winter was a mature 
male lark bunting [first seen at Charleston, W. Va., 
on Jan. 1, and collected by Handley on Jan. 3. 
Details are to be reported elsewhere. 

At Huntington, W. Va., a Bachman’s sparrow 
on Dec. 26 (Shires) represents the first West Vir- 
ginia winter record for this species. Imhof found 
\labama. Vesper, field, white- 
crowned, and swamp sparrows were all found north 
of their usual range, and in unusual numbers.— 
Maurice Brooks, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W.Va. 
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WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION,—The 
weather in the Western Great Lakes Region was 
mild during the winter season, with the exception 
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peratures, with 
verv few and several days in the 
mid-thirties. During January and February. 

rain and sleet prevailed.” In Wisconsin the only 
severely cold weather occurred during late January 
and early February. In Minnesota the weather 
was unusually mild until late January, when severe 
cold weather and became prevalent. This 
lasted until the first part of February. The ab- 
sence of severely cold weather and snow in late fall 
and early winter probably accounted for the pres- 
ence of many summer residents, as reported by 
observers from the three states. 

red-throated loon seen in Milwaukee 
on Jan. 16 (Mueller et al.) was of noteworthy in- 
terest. 

Waterfow!—Winter concentrations of Canada 
geese were reported from all three states. During 
the mid-winter waterfowl survey in Michigan, 2000 
were counted in Kalamazoo Co., and 4700 in Allegan 
Co. (Bartels). A concentration of 7oo in Waus- 
hara Co., Wis., and smaller concentrations at Green 
Bay and in St. Croix Co., Wis., were also reported. 
In southeastern Minnesota about 300 wintered at 
Rochester (Miller). In the vicinity of Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul, Minn., 13 mallards, 2 black ducks and 
664 Am. golden-eyes were reported on the water- 
fowl inventory of Jan. 13 (Breckenridge, Lupient, 
Nord and Rosenwinkel). Old-squaws arrived in 
numbers along Lake Superior, north of Duluth, 
Minn., during the latter part of November and 750 
were observed near Grand Marais on Feb. 20 
(Minn. Bird Club). Wisconsin observers reported 
higher than usual concentrations of waterfowl in 
Lake Michigan near Milwaukee. ‘The species in- 
cluded baldpate, pintail, shoveller, redhead, ring- 
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necked, canvas-back, scaup, Am. golden-eye, butfle- 
head, old-squaw, ruddy ducks and the three mer- 
gansers (Robbins). Winter concentrations of black 
ducks, 1000 in Lake St. Clair, 1000 in the Detroit 
River and 1100 in western Lake Erie were reported 
during the inventory in Michigan. At Kalamazoo, 
Mich., fewer species of ducks were seen this vear 
than last vear, with black ducks, Am. golden-eyes 
and Am. mergansers predominating (Hall). Two 
interesting species were observed in Wisconsin and 
Michigan; white-winged scoters in Shebovgan Co., 


Wis., on Jan. 1 (Gordon Orians ef al.), 1 at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Feb. 18 (Batts et al.) and an Am. 
scoter which remained from Dec. 11 to 17 near 


Milwaukee. Wis. (Mueller et a/.), and 1 at Mus- 


kegan. Mich., from Jan. 1-17 (Elliott). 

Hawks and owls——Many species of hawks were 
seen throughout the winter season. In lower Michi- 
gan, sharp-shinned, Cooper's, red-tailed, rough- 
legged, marsh and sparrow hawks were reported 
(Hall). In Wisconsin unusual numbers of winter- 
ing marsh hawks were noted, as well as some sharp- 
shinned and rough-legged hawks (Robbins). Two 
states reported goshawks; in Michigan 1 at Jackson 
on Dec. 28 (Wolcott), and 1 at Midland on Feb. 
22 (Kenaga) ; in Wisconsin, at Milwaukee on Jan. 9 
and 22 (Mueller et al.), 1 at Cedar Grove on Feb. 
(Larkins and Orians) and 1 at Green Bay, Mar. 
o (Cleary et al.). There were only sporadic re- 
ports of snowy owls. Several were seen in Minne- 
sota, 1 in the vicinity of Minneapolis-St. Paul on 
Jan. 1 (Swedenborg) and 1 in west central Minne- 
sota on Jan. 22 (Billington and Hartman). There 
were no positive records of this species in Wiscon- 
sin (Robbins), but in Michigan several were seen, 
1 in Dec. 13 (Miller), 1 in Genesee 
Co., on Dec. 27 (Pence) Muskegon on 
Jan. 16 (Elliott). 

Grouse and cranes.—An extremely 
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Cass Co., on 
and 1 neat 
northern rec- 
ord for bob-white was 1 at Virginia, in northeastern 
Minnesota (Barrows) . In northern Wisconsin 
spruce grouse are increasing (Robbins). A very 
interesting note appeared in Black’s summary for 
Michigan. Eighty-three willow ptarmigan were re- 
leased by the Conservation Dept. in Iron Co., dur- 
ing the period Jan. 19 to Feb. 17. Sandhill cranes 
were seen at the Baker Sanctuary, Calhoun Co., 
Mich., on Feb. 26 and Mar. 5 (Walkinshaw) . 
Shorebirds, gulls and allies—An unusual winter 
record was that of a knot which appeared in Mil- 
waukee on Dec. 11 (Mueller) and seen by 
many observers until found dead on Jan. 8 A far- 
wandering purple sandpiper was seen at Muskegan. 
Mich., on Jan. 11 (Elliott and Vandegrift). Glau- 
cous gulls were reported for Wisconsin, where 1 
was seen from Jan. 21 to Feb. 27 (Gordon Orians 
et al.) and Minnesota, where 4 were seen by mem- 
bers of the Duluth Bird Club during the Christmas 
Bird Count, and 2 were seen on Apr. 4 (Lakela). 
Despite the mild winter, 2 observations of the ivory 
gull were reported, 1 near Duluth, Minn., on Dec. 
27 (Lakela) and another in Michigan [see Middle- 
western Prairie Region—Ed.]. ‘These are apparent- 
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lv the first records for each state. A rare record in 
the Western Great Lakes Region was a dovekie 
found dead near Tomah, Wis., on Mar. 3 (Rice). 
The specimen is now in the collection of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Land birds——Many species and individuals of 
birds usually considered summer residents lingered 
in the region through the season, and northern visi- 
tors were not as numerous as usual with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of evening grosbeaks and redpolls. 

Mourning doves were reported frequently for all 
g states. For Minnesota, 3 were reported from 
Washington Co. on Dec. 11 (Self), and = several 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area on Feb. 4 
(Brown). For Wisconsin, Robbins wrote, “mourn- 
ing doves and red-headed woodpeckers were found 
in surprisingly good numbers.” In Michigan groups 
of from 2 to 44 were observed in Barry, Calhoun, 
Hillsdale, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Oakland, St. Joseph 
and Wayne Counties, all in the southern part of 
the state. 

In Minnesota, flickers wintered as far north as 
Duluth, where 1 was seen on Jan. 7 (Lakela) and 
2 were seen on Jan. 21 (Roberts). Wisconsin re- 
ported 4 winter records of this species but in Michi- 
gan, Black wrote, “fewer than last vear.” 

No Hudsonian chickadees were reported on the 
Minnesota Christmas Counts, nor were any reports 
received from the other g states. Fifty red-breasted 
nuthatches were counted in Minnesota during the 
Christmas Census (62 white-breasted). There were 
ig winter records for this species in Wisconsin. 
Three species of wrens were tallied by Wisconsin 
and Michigan observers. In Wisconsin a long- 
billed marsh wren was found in Green Bav in late 
January (Hussong). A Carolina wren was seen by 
many observers at Kalamazoo, Mich., from = mid- 
Dec. to Feb. 1, and 4 were seen at Erie, Dec. 26 
(Mavfield et al.). A winter wren was also seen at 
Erie on Dec, 26 by the same people. 

Robins, bluebirds, red-winged blackbirds and 
song sparrows were reported with regularity from 
all parts of the region. A mountain bluebird was 
seen at Bemidji, Minn., on Mar. 15 (Breckenridge) . 
Another unusual record was a winter observation of 
a ruby-crowned kinglet on Jan. 2 at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (Hall). Numbers of evening grosbeaks seen 
were greater than during the winter of 1947-48. In 
Wisconsin there were reports of g flocks of less 
than go and 1 flock of 115, the latter from Racine, 
Wis., on Dec. go (Treichel et al.). A flock of 150 
was seen at Brainerd in central Minn., on Mar. 
20 (Straw) and there were many reports from 
Michigan to as far south as Muskegon. Fox spar- 
rows reached as far north as Duluth, where 1 was 
seen on Feb. 8 (Lakela) and about 80 miles north 
of Duluth, where 1 was seen on Feb. 19 (Brecken- 
ridge) —Harvey L. GUNDERSON, Minnesota Museum 
of Natural History, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—This 


was one of the warmest winters of modern times. 


In northern Ohio, dandelions bloomed in January 
and green leaves 





appeare d on 
some shrubs. 
In IHlinois and 
westward, how- 
ever, a series of 
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coated with ice 
for many days. Even then, temperatures were gen- 
erally above normal. 

The puzzling thing about the season to most 
people was the scarcity of half-hardy land birds, 
except in the southernmost portions of the region. 
But this situation may be less surprising when we 
consider that the average temperature in December 
was close to normal, and the late December cold 
snap, which usually finishes off most lingering mi- 
grants, brought some of the winter’s coldest weather 
on Christmas and the day following. 

Grebes, pelicans.—A western grebe on Dec. 24 
was an unusual find in the St. Louis district (Com- 
fort). A white pelican was found on the St. 
Charles marshes near St. Louis on Jan. 1 (Kelley). 

Waterfow!—The birds which were affected most 
by the warm winter were the water birds. Lakes 
and bays which would have been frozen in most 
vears remained open throughout the season, Thou- 
sands of Canada geese wintered in southern Wis- 
consin and southern Michigan, some in areas where 
none are found ordinarily in winter. In = one 
township in Sandusky County, Ohio, where geese 
are rarely seen in winter, 2000 Canada geese re- 
mained, and here on Jan. 6, Van Camp counted 
joo blue geese and 50 snow geese, both uncom- 
mon at any season. 

The number of ducks in this region was far 
above normal; for example, the annual January 
census in the Toledo area revealed 44,000 ducks 
while the normal is 15,000. Most remarkable of 
the rarities was a harlequin duck in mid-February 
at Dayton (Bert Smith). It was a_ well-marked 
male, and it was watched at short range for a 
period of several hours by a number of people. I 
believe it to be the first record for the species in 
Ohio. At Cleveland all three scoters were seen: 
white-winged scoter, frequently, with a maximum 
count of 25 on Feb. 5; female Am. scoter, from 
Dec. 4 to Jan. 22; and surf scoter on Jan. 2q (Hill 
and others). An eider, probably a first-year male 
king eider, remained for several days after Jan. 
15 in the Cleveland area at the White City pier 
(Hill). Old-squaws and white-winged scoters are 
seldom seen away from the Great Lakes in this 
region; therefore, it was a great surprise at Cin- 
cinnati to find 3 old-squaws (Dec. 31 through Jan. 
go) and 2 white-winged scoters (Jan. 22 through 
March) (Austing). Two Am. scoters were recorded 
in the St. Louis district in February (Comfort). 
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Gulls.—As a result of the open water, herring 
and ring-billed gulls were numerous throughout 
the winter. Some rare gulls were found in the 
Great Lakes area: An ivory gull was seen at Wau- 
kegan, Illinois, on Jan. 1 by a group of Chicago 
observers (reported by Bartel and Baldwin) and 
another, believed to be the first record for Michi- 
gan, was discovered on Jan. 12 on the Detroit River 
(Van Camp, Anderson, and others). An Iceland 
gull was seen at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, on Jan. 10 
(Trautman), at Cleveland on Feb. 5 and 12 (Hill 
and Piskac), and at Winnetka, IIl., on Feb. 14 
(Baldwin). A few great black-backed gulls and 
glaucous gulls were seen as usual in the western 
Lake Erie district (Trautman). Here the great 
black-backs reach their peak each year about Mar. 
1 and a half-dozen may be seen on almost every 
field trip at that time. 

Sand pipers——The purple sandpiper, extremely 
rare in this region, was seen at Michigan City, Ind., 
on Nov. 26 (Davis) and at White City Beach near 
Cleveland on several occasions between Dec. 22 
and Mar. 22 (Hill and others). ‘These birds are 
found on rocky shores or stone breakwaters where 
Careful search at 
likely spots in the cold months, particularly No- 
vember, may prove this bird to be more common 
on the Great Lakes than we have supposed. 

Hawks and owls.—Al\though there is some dis- 
agreement among observers on this point, most 
people report a good, but not spectacular, flight 
of rough-legged hawks. A few bald eagles are to be 
found every winter near the larger lakes and rivers, 
but a group of go on the Mississippi near Daven- 
port, Iowa, and 27 below the dam at Keokuk were 
noteworthy records. 


green algae grow abundantly. 


An interesting thing about the long-eared owl 
is the fact that it probably occurs throughout the 
region but is rare everywhere. It was unusual for 
several localities each to report more than 1 long- 
eared owl this season: a congregation of 15 near 
St. Louis (Ziervogel and Foster, Comfort), dis- 
covered on Mar. 6 but, as judged from the pellets, 
present all winter; g at Rockford, Illinois, first 
noted Dec. 26 (Bennett); 3 at Davenport 
(Hodges) ; 6 at Lafayette, Ind., through the winter 
(Burr and Kirkpatrick); and g at Cincinnati be- 
tween Nov. 12 and Mar. 1 (Austing). These owls 
sometimes roost in groups in the dense cover pro- 
vided by evergreens in winter although later they 
may nest in deciduous woods. A short-eared owl 
was seen at Cincinnati in the last week of Decem- 
ber (Austing) and another on Jan. 16 at Toledo 
(Van Camp). 
places, but most unusual were the occurrences of 
5 at Cincinnati and a pair (2 birds of different size 
in the same thicket) still present in late March at 
Toledo. 

Passerine birds——Many observers of land birds 
considered it a dull winter and there was a wide- 
spread impression, without conclusive quantitative 
evidence, that the usual wintering birds (kinglets, 
juncos, tree sparrows and others) were fewer than 


Saw-whet owls were seen at several 
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normal throughout the region, except for the 
southern strip. One of the most interesting events 
of the winter was the large movement of robins in 
January. In the southern part of the region, from 
Ohio to Kansas, large flocks began to appear early 
in January. At Dayton, Ohio, Blincoe counted 600 
robins in 1 flock, and at Blue Rapids, Kans., 100 
miles west of Atchison, Edna Stevens banded 66 
robins from 1 small drop trap in g days, Jan. 8-10, 
Smaller groups were noted farther north in the 
following week. This phenomenon has been noted 
occasionally in other years: flocks of robins, with 
yellow bills and fine plumage, have been seen mov- 
ing rapidly through the district in January, weeks 
ahead of the normal migration. It appears that 
many robins are ready for migration at any time 
after Jan. 1 and are just waiting for suitable 
weather. 


The flight of northern finches was not impressive: 
few redpolls, siskins, and longspurs were reported. 
However, some rare northern forms appeared. It 
was surprising that, out of 4 reports of crossbills, 
g were of white-winged crossbills, the rarer of the 
2 species: at Chicago on Dec. 19 and Jan. 2 (Bartel 
and Baldwin), at St. Louis in January (Comfort), 
and at Cincinnati on Feb. 6 (Braunecker and 
Brockschlager, Austing). Red crossbills were seen 
at Chicago on Jan. 8 and g (Bartel and Baldwin). 

The spotted towhee was present in Chicago from 
Dec. 19 to Jan. 2, and at St. Louis through the 
winter into March. 


There is some evidence that snow buntings 
visited the region in greater numbers than usual 
and went farther south than usual, especially along 
the Mississippi River. A flock of a dozen on the 
river banks near Davenport were the first on record 
in that locality, and the bird was found as_ far 
south as Alton, Ill, in the St. Louis area on Jan. 
1.—HAaro_d MAYFIELD, 2557 Portsmouth Ave., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION,— This winter 
along the central Gulf coast, has been one of the 
warmest in many years. Cold-front storms originat- 
ing in the 
northwest fre- 
quently 
pushed south- 
eastward = into 
Oklahoma, Ar- 
and 
even north- 
A} western Louis- 
iana, but con- 
\ tinually they 

failed to pene- 
trate the barrier imposed by the warm Gulf air 
mass and, therefore, did not reach as far south as 
Baton Rouge. 
2q to Feb. 1, when the temperature dropped _brief- 
ly to 20° and 1.8 inches of snow and considerable 
sleet fell. At Pensacola the Weather Bureau re- 
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corded a minimum of only 30° for the whole win- 
ter. Many frost-sensitive garden annuals persisted 
there throughout the season and started blooming 
again in February. 

Grebes, gannets, herons——Horned grebes, late in 
arriving, were abundant at False River, 25 mi. 
northwest of Baton Rouge, by late December. At 
Pensacola, where they are variable in occurrence 
from vear to year, Weston found them extremely 
abundant until March, with a few remaining there 
to the end of the month. Gannets were noted off the 
coast at Pensacola in small numbers on Dec. 26, 
Jan. g and go, and Mar. 13 (Weston). An imma- 
ture was also seen at Gulf Shores, on Mar. 2 
(Imhof). Following the drought noted in the last 
Season report, the renewed rainfall over the marshes 
of southwestern Louisiana failed to restore the 
heron population. ‘The Louisiana heron was par- 
ticularly scarce in early January (Newman). The 
reddish egret, scarce in winter in the region, ap- 
peared at Pensacola on Mar. 13 (second ever re- 
corded by Weston), and at Gulfport (Rev. J. L. 
Dorn) on Dec. 19 (first winter record for Missis- 
sippi coast) . 

Swans and geese—A whistling swan that win- 
tered near the mouth of the Mississippi River is 
noteworthy (Van Pelt). Blue and lesser snow 
geese, noted for their non-stop flight from their 
breeding grounds to the Gulf coast, this year va- 
ried their pattern. Many of them, seeming in no 
hurry to reach the coast, stopped off at numerous 
places up and down the Mississippi valley, at least 
as far north as Helena, Ark. Lynch believes that 
a record late hatch, putting three-month-old_ birds 
on the 2000-mile flyway, was responsible for these 
rest stops. He estimated 168,000 blue geese were 
present by Dec. 5 in the Vermilion Bay region, 
against 124,000 for last season. This count repre- 
sents approximately one-quarter of the entire win- 
tering range of the species. At Delta Refuge, 
where thirty to fiftv thousand blue and lesser snow 
geese wintered, mating activities and a_ tendency 
to congregate into large flocks were noted on Mar. 
5, all in preparation for migration. On Mar. 14 
the exodus was apparently complete (K. E. Myers) . 
Ducks.—Reports from all sections indicate that 
the winter concentrations of ducks in southern 
Louisiana were excellent. Lacassine Refuge, in 
southwestern Louisiana, with 116,800 ducks present 
on Dec. 5, is worthy of special note. While there 
are indications that the main flight of ducks de- 
parted early, 2 species have already remained later 
than ever before in Louisiana: at Mandeville, Am. 
golden-eye on Mar. 13 (Lowery, et al.); at False 
River, buffle-head on Mar. 20 (Buchmann). Con- 
tinuing reports of old-squaws have brought the 
total this winter to more than twice the numbe1 
of all previous state records combined. 

Hawks.—Rough-legged hawks, ordinarily very 
rare in Louisiana, were present in small numbers at 
several places. Three were seen near False River 
in late December and early January (Buchmann 
and Robinson, et al.), and another was seen in 


Cameron Parish, in extreme southwestern Louis- 
iana, on Jan. 2 (Newman, et al.). A Harlan’s 
hawk was seen several times about Jan. 1 near 
False River and was collected on Jan. 7 (New- 
man). Pigeon hawks, very rare in winter, were 
seen at Pensacola on Dec. 26 and Jan. g (Weston). 
Rails, shorebirds and gulls.—A sora found dead 
at Pensacola on Feb. 21 (Koestner), is one of the 
few ever recorded there in winter, but this may 
be a result of its illusive habits. A solitary sand- 
piper seen on Dec. 26 at False River (Buchmann 
and Robinson) was collected on Dec. 28 (Lowery). 
A white-rumped sandpiper at Mobile Bay near 
Cochrane Bridge on Mar. 3 (Imhof) is earlier than 
any previous record for the species in the central 
Gulf coast region. At Pensacola red phalaropes 
wintered again off the coast, although in limited 
numbers, The greatest number seen on any one 
occasion was 100 (est.) on Jan. g (Boyden and 
Gunter) and a few were still present on Mar. 6 
(Weston). The Bonaparte’s gull, an irregular and 
sometimes uncommon winter resident on the Gulf 
coast, was extremely abundant this winter. 
Doves, owls, swifts---The white-winged dove, 
which is only of accidental occurrence in north- 
western Florida, appeared for the first time in win- 
ter (middle of December to Jan. 10) , and, strange- 
ly enough, at a feeding station maintained by Mrs. 
J. F. Wernicke at Gull Point (6 mi. northeast of 
Pensacola) , where it was seen by several observers. 
One of the most phenomenal records in many 
years in this region was the taking of a flam- 
mulated screech owl, a few miles below Baton 
Rouge, on Jan. 2 (Glasgow, et al.).  Vaux’s swift, 
rare but fairly regular at Baton Rouge in winter, 
was seen infrequently, 2 or 3 at a time, from De- 
cember to February, and thereafter somewhat more 
often and in larger numbers until mid-March 
when the chimney swift appeared. Species iden- 
tification from that time on was uncertain. 
Waxwings.—Cedar waxwings appeared by the 
thousands in many of the towns early in February. 
The origin of these great flocks of waxwings that 
inundate the Gulf coast in late winter poses an in- 
teresting question. The species winters commonly 
in the southern United States and from there south 
through Mexico to Central America, but to my 
knowledge is seldom seen in numbers anywhere in 
fall migration. Suddenly then, in early February, 
they flood the towns of the central Gulf coast re- 
gion. Are these individuals en route northward 
from the southern part of the species’ winter 
range, or do they come from some part of the 
United States to take advantage of the copious food 
supply available to them here at this season? 
Warblers, blackbirds and_ orioles—A_ yellow- 
breasted chat at St. Francisville, on Dec. 28 
(Lowery), and 1 at Mobile on Mar. 1 (Imhof), 
are noteworthy. A western meadowlark observed 
and heard singing at Fort Morgan, Ala., on Mar. 19, 
is the first record for the state (Stevenson). A 
female Baltimore oriole was seen at Hackberry, La., 
on Jan. 1 (Stern, et al.). Mrs. A. L. Whigham, 
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who long has maintained a feeding station at Cen- 
tury (yo miles north of Pensacola) , also reported 
a female Baltimore oriole present from Jan. 19, to 
the close of the present period. 
of very rare 


This is a species 
Pensacola region 
even in migration, and it has never before been 
recorded in winter. A Brewer’s blackbird was col- 
lected by Newman in Cameron Parish, 5 mi. below 
Holmwood, on Feb. 26, and another was observed 
at the same place the following day by T. H. 
Milby, which new late date for the 
species in Louisiana. The boat-tailed grackle in 
Louisiana, unlike the members of its species in 
Texas and Mexico, seldom from. tidal 
Therefore, its appearance 25 mi. north- 
west of Baton Rouge on Jan. 7 (M. L. Miles) is 
unprecedented. 

Finches and The second 
ord for the rose-breasted grosbeak in’ Louisiana, 
and possibly likewise for the United States, was ob- 
tained 3 mi. east of Slaughter on Dec. 28 (Miles) . 
A male painted bunting, extremely rare in Louis 
jana in winter, was seen at Thibodaux on Jan. 13 
(H. L. Sims). An immature Harris’s sparrow seen 
at Cameron, La., on Jan. 1 


occurrence in the 


establishes a 


occurs far 
waters. 


Sparrows. winter rec- 


(Newman). is the sec- 
ond state record, the previous one being Jan. 25, 
1916. Mrs. Whigham again reported 2 dickcissels 
present at her feeding station at Century through- 
out the period. This is the fifth winter since 1938 
that 1 or more dickcissels have spent part or all of 
the winte The station is also fa- 
mous for having attracted the largest number of 
purple finches known anywhere in Flerida. This 
winter's constant population numbered about 75 
birds, most of which were still present at the close 
of the period. One of the rare occurrences of 
the pine siskin in Florida was noted this winter, 
when a few appeared at Century on Feb. 4, and 
increased to 23 birds before the end of February, 
and this number has remained constant to the 
close of the period. Stevenson also saw a pine sis- 
kin, at Gulf Shores, Ala., on Mar. 19. A single 
fox sparrow, one of the very few seen by Weston 
in 33 vears, was observed on Dec. 26.—GrorcE H. 
Lowery, JR., Museum of Zoology, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. 


season there. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION,—The 
winter of 1948-49 received a great deal of pub- 
licity because of the severe blizzards over much of 
the Northern Great Plains area. However, birdlife 
was probably not affected much except in local 
areas such as parts of South Dakota where large 
numbers of birds perished because of the storms. 
In many areas birds were most conspicuous by their 
absence for unexplained reasons. Many records of 
birds far north of their usual wintering grounds 
proved interesting. Several collaborators have con- 
curred with our opinion that the unusually plenti- 
ful fruit crop of 1948 may have influenced such 
species as robins and cedar waxwings to 
their southern flight. 
Waterfow!l.—One 
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Refuge, Columbia, S$. Dak., on Dec. 1. All except 
cripples had left by Jan. 10 (Bradley). Seventy- 
six Canada geese wintered on Waubay Refuge, 
Waubay, S. Dak. (Staunton). As usual, mallards 
were reported from all parts of the area’ where 


open water was available such as at Saskatoon, 
Sask. (McPherson) and at Regina, Sask. (McLin- 
tock). From LaCreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak., 


Krumm_ reported “18,000 mallards were present 
during the Christmas Count. During the winter 
storms a portion of the flock apparently migrated 
to other feeding grounds, but a hardy remnant 
of 8000 to 10,000 birds took to the open spring-fed 
channels and were present there through the bit- 
terest weather.” The number of mallards on Sand 
Lake Refuge dropped from 75,000 in early Decem- 
ber to yooo by Jan. 10. By early February 1500 
were present and through the winter. 
(Bradley). Seventy-five hundred mallards wintered 


remained 


at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. (Snyder). In 
Montana supplementary feeding was carried out 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service and the State 


Fish and Game Dept. (Anderson). Three thousand 
mallards wintered at Lake Ilo Refuge, Dunn Cen- 
ter, N. Dak., with a sex ratio of 4 males to 1 female 
(Dinkins). ‘Twelve lesser wintered at Re- 
gina, Sask. (McLintock). “wo hooded mergansers 
wintered at Lower Souris Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. 
(Henry). 

Vultures and hawks.—A few turkev vultures were 
seen through the period in the Newell, S. Dak., area 
(Weakly). One was Roundup, Mont., 
on Mar. 4 (Anderson). Both observers commented 
on the fact that dead stock, casualties of the bliz- 
zards, may have been the attraction. A goshawk 
was seen on 3 occasions at Brooks, Alta. (Randall) . 
The rough-legged hawk was apparently scarce in 
the Canadian provinces and most of North Dakota, 
with the exception of the Bismarck and southwest- 
ern region of the state where it was plentiful. It 
reported as plentiful at LaCreek Refuge 
(Krumm), Rapid City, S. Dak. (Behrens) , Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. (Mrs. Chapman), and eastern Mon- 
tana. A> ferruginous hawk was seen at Brooks, 
Alta., on Dec. g and (Randall). Golden 
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eagles were reported in usual numbers. A pigeon 
hawk was seen repeatedly at Brooks, Alta. (Ran- 
dall) . 

Gallinaceous — birds.—Wright — reported — ruffed 
grouse as comparatively numerous near St. John, 
N. Dak. Sharp-tailed grouse wintered well in all 
areas reported. Pheasant loss varied greatly and 
was apparently influenced by the weather. At 
LaCreek Refuge the loss was placed at 50 to 60 
per cent (Krumm). At Waubay Refuge only small 
losses were suffered (Staunton). Sand Lake Refuge 
also suffered only small loss (Bradley). Pheasants 
wintered well in North Dakota in general. About 
jooo birds were trapped in the Hettinger, N. Dak., 
and Mott, N. Dak., areas for redistribution in the 
spring (Latimer). At Oak Lake, Man., the loss 
was severe (Scott). 

Doves, owls, kingfishers, flickers—A few mourn- 
ing doves wintered at Canton, S$. Dak. (Mallory). 
Snowy owls were rare over the entire area. A hawk 
owl was seen at Roundup, Mont., Feb. 25 (An- 
derson). A great gray owl was collected near the 
state game farm, Fort Peck, Mont., Jan. go (Hazel- 
tine). Mrs. Anderson reported a belted kingfisher 
near Roundup, Mont., Feb. 23, although all water 


for miles around was apparently frozen. A few 
were reported along open streams near the Can- 
ton, S. Dak.. area (Mallory). Flickers were re- 


ported wintering at Brooks, Alta. (Randall), Madi- 
son, Minn. (Mrs. Peterson), and Canton, S. Dak. 
(Mallory) . 

Larks, jays, magpies and crows.—Horned larks 
were very common all winter at Bowdoin Refuge 
(Snyder) and other Montana points. Large flocks 
were seen at LaCreeck Refuge before the January 
storms, but left and were not seen during the pe- 
riod of deep snow (Krumm). Many perished in 
the January storm near Newell, S. Dak., and the 
ground was literally covered with dead birds when 
the snow melted (Weakly). Sutton reported that 
a few Canada jays had been present in Winnipeg 
since fall. Blue jays returned to the Irrigation 
District, Brooks, Alta., after an absence of several 
years (Randall). Am. magpies were reported as 
more numerous in the Winnipeg, Man., area (Sut- 
ton) and are increasing at Oak Lake, Man. 
(Scott). A raven was seen at Piedmont, S. Dak., 
Feb. 18, and 1 was seen near the mouth of the 
Whitewood Creek on Mar. 25 (Weakly). Crows 
wintered near Hankinson, N. Dak. (Bierens) , and 
at Arrowwood Refuge, Kensal, N. Dak. (Nelson) . 
Pinon jays in flocks of 10 to yo fed almost daily in 
Rapid City, S. Dak. (Behrens) , and they were seen 
continuously near Roundup, Mont. (Anderson) . 

Catbirds, robins, waxwings, blackbirds.— A cat- 
bird was observed in late December at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. (Donahoe). Robins were reported from 
almost all sections of the Northern Great Plains 
including the most northern section. ‘They were 
seen in flocks of as many as 24 birds. All seemed 
to be in good condition. Bohemian waxwings 
were rare in most places. Cedar waxwings estab- 
lished new wintering records in the Prairie Prov- 


inces where they were observed at Brooks, Alta, 
(Randall), Yorkton, Sask. (Houston) , and Wawa- 
nesa, Man. (Robinson). They were also observed 
in both North and South Dakota. Four red-winged 
blackbirds wintered on the Lower Souris Refuge 
(Henry). 

Finches and sparrows.—A_ pair of cardinals was 
reported from Madison, Minn. (Mrs. Peterson) 
and this species was more numerous than usual 
at Canton, S. Dak. (Mallory). Evening grosbeaks 
were seen only in the northern section except for 
a record at Yankton, S. Dak., on Jan. 28 (Larra- 
bee). Pine grosbeaks were also reported only by 
Canadian observers. Redpolls were noted in the 
provinces and in northern North Dakota. Pine 
siskins were common in the Bismarck, N. Dak., 
area through the winter season (Latimer). White- 
winged crossbills were reported by the more 
northern observers with 1 record from Lower 
Souris Refuge, Mar. 22 (Henry). One hundred 
tree sparrows were seen near Bismarck, N. Dak., 
on Dec. 26 (Randall) and several were found near 
Minot, N. Dak., in January (Saugstad). ‘These 
were the only North Dakota wintering records re- 
ported. A fox sparrow wintered at a feeding sta- 
tion in Winnipeg, Man. (Sutton). Large flocks of 
Lapland longspurs were present near Newell, 5. 
Dak., prior to the storm of Jan. 2. Many dead 
were found after the storm. They were not seen 
again until March (Weakly). Snow buntings were 
common in Alberta, Saskatchewan and North Da- 
kota but fewer than usual were reported from 
South Dakota. They appeared to be scarce in 
eastern Montana and uncommon in southwestern 
Manitoba.—Dr. AND Mrs. R. T. GAMMELL, Ker: 
mare, N. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION, — 
Weather conditions during most of this period 
were extremely severe with almost unprecedented 
low temperatures and deep persistent sleet and 
snow. For example, at Stillwater, Okla., the aver- 
age temperature during the months of January and 
February was 9° F. below normal. 

Storm casualties.—Birdlife suffered unusually se- 
vere losses in practically all parts of the region. 
Bob-white populations at Stillwater showed a 57 
per cent loss (DeArment) and songbird popula- 
tions were the lowest since at least 1940 (Baum- 
gartner). Starling flocks at Midland, Tex., de- 
creased from 10.000 at Christmas time to about 
500 on Mar. 2 (Galley). Large flocks of ducks 
migrated out of Oklahoma following ice and sleet 
storms in January (Greenwalt). Few English spar- 
rows, meadowlarks and ring-necked pheasants sur- 
vived the winter at Weldona, Colo. (Rollin). 

Waterfow!—Migration of waterfowl was con- 
spicuous in the Wichita Mountains National Wild- 
life Refuge at Cache, Okla., on Feb. 13 with the 
arrival of 1000 pintails and small numbers of three 
other species (Greenwalt). Large numbers of 
waterfowl were seen at Lake Carl Blackwell near 
Stillwater, Okla., on Feb. 25 (Baumgartner, Frank, 
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Hancock). Am. mergansers were 
from Wichita Refuge (Greenwalt). 

Land _ birds.—First migration dates for songbirds 
were in general one to two weeks later than usual. 
Distribution and migration records of local signifi- 
cance include the following: 

Bald eagle, Weldona, 2 wintering (Rollin) , also 
reported at Salt Plains Refuge (Fromholz, et al.) , 
and at the Wichita Refuge (Greenwalt); golden 
eagle, Wichita Refuge (Greenwalt) ; prairie falcon, 
Midland, 1 wintering (Galley); and a few winter- 
ing at Weldona (Rollin); pigeon hawk, Weldona 
wintering (Rollin) and Stillwater (Baumgartner) ; 
long-eared owl, Newton, Kans., first record (Platt) ; 
red-headed woodpecker, Wichita Refuge, rare 
(Greenwalt); Stillwater, rare (Baumgartner) ; 
tufted titmouse, Newton, absent from Dec. 12 to 
Feb. 12 (Platt); northwestern shrike, Weldona, not 
wintering as they usually do (Rollin);  starling, 
Wichita Refuge, rare (Greenwalt); Weldona, sec- 
ond record (Rollin) ; western meadowlark, Wichita 
Refuge, absent during most of January (Green- 
walt); red-wing, wintering in some numbers (Rol- 
lin); lark bunting, Midland, common in fall but 
practically disappeared in late February (Galley) ; 
Stillwater, a female repeated in trap throughout 
entire period, the first wintering record for Okla- 
homa (A. M. Baumgartner) ; Hepburn’s rosy finch, 
Weldona, second record (Rollin) —F. M. Baum- 
GARTNER, Okla. A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION,.— The winter was un- 
usually mild, with no killing frosts over most of 
the area, until Jan. 30-31. On that date the tem- 
perature dropped to 
about 15° in Hous- 
ton, and several 
inches of snow cov- 
ered the ground. Feb- 
ruary was rainy and 
unpleasant, but with 
no severe cold. 

The autumn mi- 
gration was not fin- 
ished until Dec. 26, 
when a cold front 
with much snow and sleet in the area to the north 
and northwest drove down many new migrants 
(unusual numbers of song sparrows and hermit 
thrushes, common tern, Bonaparte’s gull, Krider’s 
hawk, and increased numbers of ducks) and caused 
a marked decrease in certain wintering popula- 
tions in the northern parts of the region (white 
pelican, brown pelican, gadwall, pintail, Florida 
gallinule, and others to be mentioned later) . 

The severe cold of Jan. 30-31 seemed to have 
remarkably little ill effect on most birds. The 
snow began melting on Feb. 1; and even the kill- 
deer, which usually suffers severely when snow is 
on the ground, survived without appreciable dam- 
age. Since blue-gray gnatcatchers and myrtle 
warblers were less numerous afterwards, they may 
have suffered. On Jan. 31, when snow was on the 
ground and the temperature was 18°, though 


largely absent 
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the sun was shining brightly, a cardinal near the 
writer's home sang rapturously all morning. 

Except for a few species to be mentioned later, 
the season as a whole was remarkably good. Most 
species made a better showing than for years previ- 
ous to this. 

Waterfowk—Nearly all the waterfowl had a 
magnificent season. All the wintering species of 
geese were very numerous, and the Canada goose 
was more plentiful than for many years. McKay 
reported up to 30,000 green-winged teal seen in 
a single day at Cove during January; Meitzen 
recorded 20,000 canvas-backs wintering on a lake 
just east of Galveston Bay. Scaup were more 
numerous than for years; mallards and mottled 
ducks were common everywhere. Reports on the 
redhead are conflicting; gadwall, pintail, and bald- 
pates were less abundant than usual in the north- 
ern part of the region, but (except for the bald- 
pate) more abundant in the southern part. High 
prices and old cars seem to have discouraged so 
many hunters that there was no very severe mor- 
tality from that source. 

Hawks and cagles—A\l the hawks (especially 
the red-shouldered and the marsh hawks) made 
an excellent showing. The red-tailed hawk was 
not at its peak of numbers, but was still common. 
The caracara continues to be seen in greater and 
greater numbers in the eastern extremities of its 
range near Galveston Bay. Harris’s hawk was much 
more abundant than usual over its Customary win- 
ter range, and was reported from January to 
March in several places farther east and north 
than usual. Dr. Travis Meitzen reported at least 
14 occupied bald eagle nests within 4o miles of 
Refugio, and there was at least one brood of 2 
that left a nest on the Aransas Refuge in February. 

Prairie chicken—From many sources came re- 
ports that this fine bird is more abundant this 
vear than for many years previously. Perhaps last 
year’s drought is responsible. 

Cranes, shorebirds—Several thousand — sandhill 
cranes wintered as usual just west of Houston, and 
were normally abundant throughout south Texas. 
The species has certainly been holding its own, 
or better, during the last ten years. About 33 
whooping cranes wintered in the Aransas Bay 
region, and most of them were still there at the 
end of March. 

Wilson's snipe and lesser yellow-legs were less 
abundant than usual; but greater yellow-legs, 
marbled godwits, avocets, and long-billed curlews 
did better than usual. 

Wood peckers.—It is extremely gratifying that the 
red-headed woodpecker, which for some time 
seemed on the wav to extermination in the area, 
is making a come-back. Every field trip reveals 
several where only 1 or 2 a year would have been 
seen until recently. Pileated woodpeckers are like- 
wise increasing in numbers, and are positively 
common in some places. Flickers and sapsuckers 
were less common than usual this winter, but 
were not rare. 
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Flycatchers through thrushes——Vermilion _ fly- 
catchers did not winter, as usual, at Cove. One 
bird that had been wintering in Mrs. Hagar’s 
yard in Rockport was found dead after the cold 
weather of late January. McKay wrote of the 
tree swallow at Cove: “With g in. of snow on the 
ground there were g birds flying south on January 
gi. T his southward flight, involving 10 to 50 birds 
per day, continued until Feb. 6.” House wrens, 
once very common winter visitors, were scarce this 
winter. But no less than 6 catbirds wintered at 
Cove, where 1 or 2 had been the maximum in 
previous years. Robins were common; bluebirds 
were extremely abundant; hermit thrushes were 
more abundant than last year. 

Gnatcatchers through vireos.—Blue-gray_— gnat- 
catchers were fairly abundant in most places, but 
their numbers decreased after the snow of Jan. 
go-g1. On the other hand, ruby-crowned kinglets, 
which had been scarce early in the winter, in- 
creased after the snow. Golden-crowned kinglets, 
\m. pipits, and solitary vireos made a poor show- 
ing all winter. Starlings were less numerous than 
usual. Cedar waxwings were abundant, especially 
in February. 

Warblers —Of the 4 common wintering warblers 
(orange-crowned, myrtle, pine, yellow-throat) , only 
the vellow-throat made a good showing. The 
myrtle was much less common after the snow, but 
whether the missing birds migrated or froze is 
uncertain. On Jan. 30, while snow was falling, an 
extremely tame loggerhead shrike was observed 
eating a myrtle warbler in Houston. This inci- 
dent may suggest either that the shrike was driven 
to extremities for food, or that the warbler had 
been enfeebled by the cold. 

Sparrows.—Purple_ finches appeared in small 
groups in Houston from Feb. 6 to 22. Goldfinches 
were less numerous this winter than last; white- 
throated, Savannah, and song sparrows were more 
numerous. Three fox sparrows (one singing) at 
Cove on Dec. 26, and 10 there from Jan. go to 
Feb. 13, with others on Mar. 6, made an unusual 
record; the species is rare in this area. 

Unusual items.—Red-throated loon on east side 
of Galveston Bay, Mar. 13 (Logan Meitzen) ; west- 
ern grebes (4) at Rockport, Feb. 2 (Hagar); gan- 


net (dead) at Rockport, Feb. 22 (Hagar); masked 


duck (24) on Aransas Refuge, Dec. 12 (Gottsch) ; 
Virginia rail (dead) at Rockport, Feb. 22 (Hagar) ; 
great black-backed gull at Rockport, Feb. 22-27 
(Hagar); white-winged dove killed in November 
east of Galveston Bay (Meitzen); ruby-throated 
hummingbird while snow was on ground in Hous- 
ton, Jan. 31 (Hamilton); Wilson’s warbler (with 
much more yellow than the race usually ob- 
served) at Cove, Dec. 26 and Jan. 1 (McKay) ; 
redstart at Cove, Dec. 26, an unprecedented date 
(McKay); western meadowlark (10) singing on 
Galveston Island, Feb. 27 (Dr. Whitney); black- 
headed grosbeak at Cove, Dec. 26 (McKay); spot- 
ted towhee at Cove, Dec. 26 and 27 (McKay); 
Harris’s sparrow at Cove, Feb. 27 (3) and Mar. 


6 (1) (McKay) .—Gerorce G. WILLIAMS, The Rice 
Institute, Houston, Tex. 


PALOUSE, NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION—Since this is the first report from this 
region, a synopsis of the habitats present in each 
state and province is given with the belief that it 
will prove helpful to persons not familiar with the 
region. 

Northeastern Oregon: Mostly mountainous with 
narrow valleys, pine-covered hills and small streams. 

Eastern Washington: Cascade Range, Okanogan 
Highlands and Blue Mountains form large sections 
of this territory. In the center of the area is a wide 
arid region where sagebrush is common, but there 
are a number of marshy lakes which are breeding 
grounds for many birds. 

Eastern British Columbia: Mountains and valleys, 
with rivers in the valleys; the mountains are heavily 
timbered. 

Western Alberta: High mountains cut by deep 
valleys; heavy timber on the lower slopes of the 
mountains, but barren or glaciated on the upper 
slopes. 

Western Montana: All mountains cut by nu- 
merous valleys in which permanent streams occur. 

Northwestern and central Wyoming: Mostly 
mountainous, except in the central part where 
there are wide valleys, and arid regions. 

Northern and central Idaho: Northern part 
mountainous with both narrow and wide valleys; 
mountains are often high and heavily timbered. 
Southern part is almost desert, covered with sage- 
brush—hot and dry. 

Because of the great variety of habitats in this 
entire area it is possible to see many more species 
of birds than in some other areas of equal size. 
Abundant lakes provide much nesting area for 
marsh birds. The Columbia River, flowing through 
the western part of this section is one of the main 
flyways for migratory birds in the western states. 
The climate in general is extreme, being fairly 
cold in winter and hot in summer. However, the 
low valleys of eastern Washington and eastern 
Oregon are rather mild, and many birds such as 
mourning doves, great blue herons, robins, and 
Waxwings winter there. 

The winter season in the Palouse area was one 
of the most severe in history. Sub-zero weather 
continued for weeks during December, January 
and February, and heavy snows occurred in all the 
mountains and in the northern parts of the valleys. 
The wintering birds suffered a good deal of damage 
due to lack of food, for in many cases hundreds 
starved to death where snow lay on the ground 
covering the food supply. 

Ducks and geese appear to have wintered rather 
normally in spite of the weather, but the song- 
birds did not fare so well. 

Thomas D. Burleigh wrote as follows about con- 
ditions at Moscow, Idaho: “Through the first week 
in January there was no noticeable change, but 
each day thereafter fewer birds were observed, and 
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by early February it was possible to spend several 
hours in the field and see nothing but a few mag- 
pies. A few species, such as the house finch, the 
Am. goldfinch, and the evening grosbeak, charac- 
teristically nomadic during the winter months, 
probably retreated farther south when adverse con- 
ditions persisted, and suffered little if at all. On 
the other hand such sedentary species as the song 
sparrow and the Oregon junco, relatively numer- 
early January and almost non-existent a 
month later, must have perished in large numbers. 
This was equally true of the robin and the red- 
shafted flicker. In the early part of the winter 
there were approximately 200 robins in and about 
occurring in small scattered flocks and 
feeding on such fruit as the mountain ash and 
Russian olive. By the middle of January this 
source of food jargely exhausted, and as the 
ground then covered with 2 feet or more of 
snow, survival the robin was concerned be- 
came rather critical. In early February but a very 
few were seen, and as dead birds were either seen 
or reported almost daily there is little question but 
that a large proportion of these wintering robins 
failed to survive. The flickers, fairly numerous in 
early January, apparently suffered the same fate. 
Only 1 or 2 individuals were observed after the first 
of February, and several dead birds picked up in 
late January were found to be extremely 
ciated.” 


ous in 


Moscow, 


Was 
Was 
where 


ema- 


The usual number of migratory birds from the 
northern areas spent the winter in much of this 
region: Bohemian flocks of several 
hundreds, ranged from southern British Columbia 
south to eastern Oregon. Evening grosbeaks and 
pine grosbeaks occurred in normal numbers. 


WaXWings, In 


Small flocks of starlings migrated through south- 
eastern Washington in late November and_ early 
December. None were seen during the coldest part 
of the winter, and only small flocks were noted in 
March. However, in March and April of 1948 
flocks numbering over 1000 occurred in the Walla 
Walla Valley of eastern Washington. They did not 
breed in the area, fortunately. 

Stull referring to the vicinity of Moscow, Idaho, 
Mr. Burleigh reported: “Mild weather the latter 
part of February and throughout March apparently 
encouraged a northward movement of the more 
hardy transients, and a number of birds reappeared 
that had been absent since late fall. Say’s phoebe 
was first seen on 


Feb. 24, the horned lark, moun- 
tain bluebird, and western meadowlark on Feb. 
7, killdeer on Feb. 28, red-wing on Mar. 4, 


Mar. 
swallow on 


o 

Cassin’s finch on 
16, violet-green 
on Mar. 21, 


11, spotted towhee on Mar. 
Mar. 20, fox sparrow 
and Brewer’s blackbird on Mar. 2n.’’-— 


M4 
Ernest S. Boot, Department of Zoology, Walla 
Walla College, College Place, Wash. 
GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 


TAIN REGION.—The weather 


was indeed a per- 
tinent topic for the season, 


and in much of the 
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severity 
winter 
how- 


records of cold and general 

The extremely adverse 
extensive losses of wildlife; 
ever, the sufferings were mitigated somewhat by 
the efforts of and individuals who gave 
generously of their time and means. Much of the 
was concentrated on localized areas and on 
species which by their sedentary habits did not 
escape the onslaught. \s would be expected, 
many of the arrival dates were later than usual, 
and some of the peaks did not reach those of 
normal seasons. 

Loons, grebes, 
Calvin Wilson 
pied-billed grebe at 
jan. 4. On. Dec. 2, 


region 
were 


new 
established. 
was reflected in 
groups 


loss 


Shaffer and 
grebe and a 


and herons.—Bovd 
observed a western 
Farmington Bay, Utah, on 
Fred G. Evenden, Jr., noted 
1 western grebe in Nevada Co., Calif. They be- 
came common at the Bear River Migratory Bird 
Refuge toward the last of March. In contrast to 
their common wintering habit only occasional 
great blue (Treganza’s) herons were noted. 
Swans.—R. C. Erickson reported a peak of 6000 
whistling swans present at the Malheur Refuge 
near Burns, Oreg., on Mar. 25. They were noted 
elsewhere in the region, but it is probably sig- 
nificant that they only a small per cent 
of their usual high population at the Bear River 
Refuge. This is thought to be due to the fact 
that ice covered much of the area during the time 
of migration, and it must be that they 
passed through the area without pausing sufficiently 
long to build up the population. W. A. Rodgers 
noted the presence of 16 whistling swans at the 
Deer Flat Refuge near Nampa, Idaho, on Mar. 16. 
Geese—Common Canada geese were 
winter residents at Malheur where they 
a peak of 30,000 on Mar. 20. They 


reached 


assumed 





common 
reached 


were noted 


at the Sheldon National Antelope Range, Nev., 
and at Surprise Valley, Calif., at early dates by 
John E. Schwartz. They were common at Ruby 


Lake Refuge, Nev., by 
H. Cater, and reports various other spots 
indicate their status wintered in much 
of the region. T. O. Clark reported particularly 
large concentrations of geese in the Tule Lake, 
Calif., area. Lesser Canada geese failed to show 
in their usual numbers at BRR, but they were 
reported from Malheur, Oreg. (R.C.E.). Seven 
cackling (Canada) geese were reported at Deer 
Flat, Idaho (W.A.R.). White-fronted geese were 
observed south of Salt Lake City on Jan. 3 (B.S., 
C.W.), and at Malheur the number jumped from 


Mar. 2, 
from 
as having 


according to Baine 


2 on Feb. 22 to 28,000 on Mar. 20. 

Ducks.—Because of their presence during the 
winter, mallards probably sustained greater losses 
than other ducks; however, the effect on the total 
population would be negligible. A few wintering 
gadwalls were reported from = various localities. 
Baldpates wintered in numbers at Malheur, and on 
open springs in Utah. Pintails were abundant at 
Malheur and BRR, with a combined total of more 
than 200,000. Green-winged teal were noted at 
Sheldon National Antelope Range, Nev. (J. E.S.), 
and Ruby Valley, Nev. (B. H. Cater), and at the 
BRR where they reached a peak of 175,000 on 
Mar. 31. Blue-winged teal were reported by 
Rodgers as arriving at Deer Flat Refuge on Feb. 8. 
Cinnamon teal were noted at Fallon, Nev., on 
Mar. 10 (F.G.E.). They arrived after Mar. 19 
at Malheur and BRR where 2000 were estimated 
on Mar. 31. Shovellers were noted as early as 
Jan. 5 at Salt Lake City (BS., C.W.), but be- 
came common in most localities during March. 
Wood duck records were limited to 1 drake observed 
on Feb. 22 at Malheur, Oreg., by R. C. Erickson. 
Redheads were present through most of the region, 
but reached their peak during March. Eight 
thousand redheads were estimated at BRR on Mar. 
31. Bruce K. Harris reported 2 ring-necked ducks 
at Ogden Bay Refuge, Utah, early in the season. 
Reports on canvas-backs were few; however, theit 
presence was noted during March at Malheur and 
BRR where they reached their peak late in the 
season. Lesser scaup records were more plentiful 
with observations from most of the region. Over 
40,000 were estimated at the BRR on Mar. 91. 
Am. golden-eyes winter in much of the region 
whenever there is accessible open water. Victor 
E. Jones reported a peak of 500 on Dec. 25 at 
Pocatello, Idaho, and a similar estimate was made 
at BRR on Mar. 15. Bruce K. Harris noted Bar- 
row’s golden-eyes during January and March near 
Logan, Utah.  Butfle-heads were reported from 
various localities on dates which roughly parallel 
those for golden-eves. Ruddy ducks made a spec- 
tacular showing at BRR where thousands were 
observed on Mar. 31. American and red-breasted 
mergansers were observed intermittently during the 
Winter at various stations. 

Gallinaceous birds.—As stated, many members of 
the non-migrating species suffered considerable 
losses during the severe winter. The present re- 
maining breeding stock is generally supposed to 
be adequate to insure populations in depleted 
areas. Cater noted 15 dusky grouse on Feb. 28 
at 8500 ft. elevation in the Ruby Mts., Nev. 

Cranes, rails and cools.—Sandhill cranes continue 
to visit Malheur where 100 were noted on Mar. 5 
(R.C.E.). They were seen at Ruby Lake, Nev., 
on Mar. 18 (B.H.C.). Two Virginia rails were 
caught in muskrat traps near Logan, Utah, on 
Mar. 2 (B.K.H.). Am. coots reached their usual 
abundance at BRR during March. 

Shorebirds and gulls —Wilson’s snipes, often win- 
tering, were familiar to many observers. The most 


unusual observation for the period was made by 
C. W. Lockerbie who reported a glaucous gull in 
west central Utah. Two hundred Bonaparte’s gulls 
were noted early in Dec. near Pocatello, Idaho 
(V.E. J.), while another 100 were observed at Mal- 
heur, where Franklin’s gulls were also seen. 

Owls—On Mar. 1 Montana horned owls were 
noted nesting at Malheur, Oreg., where Pacific 
horned owls and western burrowing owls were also 
observed (R.C.E.). A Montana horned owl was 
noted at the Tracy Aviary at Salt Lake City on 
Jan. 22 (B.S., C.W.). Long-eared owls and short- 
eared owls were common throughout most of the 
winter in the northern part of Utah. 

Passerine birds.—Increased number of desert 
horned larks at Salt Lake City were noted by 
Lockerbie, and spectacular concentrations were ob- 
served at BRR at the beginning of the year. Am. 
magpies and common ravens winteied at BRR 
and Malheur. Long-tailed chickadees and moun- 
tain chickadees were common near Salt Lake City. 
Mountain (Grinnell’s) chickadees were winter resi- 
dents at Malheur where red-breasted nuthatches 
had similar status. An occasional white-breasted 
(Rocky Mountain) nuthatch was noted at the 
Tracy Aviary at Salt Lake City where brown creep- 
ers were also observed. A brown (Rocky Moun- 
tain) creeper was observed near Provo, Utah, on 
Dec. 26 (Harold Higgins). A dipper was observed 
at Salt Lake City on Jan. 6 by Shaffer and Wilson. 
Mountain bluebirds were reported from various 
localities as were occasional shrikes, and western 
meadowlarks were fairly common throughout the 
season. A Townsend's solitaire was reported near 
Logan, Utah, on Feb. 12 by Harris who also noted 
a pipit. Evenden saw additional pipits at Hum- 
boldt Sink, Nev., on Mar. 8. Bohemian waxwings 
were fairly common but reached a peak of goo at 
Casper, Wyom., according to Dr. Oliver K. Scott. 
Starlings, which are known to have fared poorly 
through the winter, were reported in abundance 
from Malheur to Salt Lake City. Blackbirds were 
common, while unusual winter occurrences of 
yellow-headed blackbirds were noted at Salt Lake 
City and BRR. 

Evening grosbeaks were also well distributed with 
reports from most of the region. Pine grosbeaks 
were noted at Mesa Verde Park, Colo.; and near 
Logan, Utah., finches, particularly siskins, were 
noted by Lockerbie as having decreased. Black 
rosy finches as well as brown rosy finches at Mesa 
Verde Nat'l. Park were common by Dec. 10 and 
were numerous to the end of the period (Don 
Watson). Lockerbie reported gray-crowned rosy 
finches being fed at Bauer, Utah. Am. (pale) gold- 
finches were abundant at BRR during December. 
Two spotted (spurred) towhees were reported 
from Malheur (R.C.E.) and Hart Mountain Refuge 
(Elmo Adams). Juncos were also well distributed 
ihrough the region, and through their friendly 
|abits were the recipients of much help through 
ihe winter. Shufeldt’s, pink-sided and gray-headed 
ijuncos were abundant during the period at Mesa 
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Verde Nat'l. Park according to Watson. White- 
crowned sparrows were reported from various parts 
of the region, and mountain song sparrows were 
common winter residents. Snow buntings were 
listed as winter residents at Malheur Refuge near 
Burns, Oreg. (Erickson) —JOHN B. VAN DEN AKKER, 
Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge, Brigham, Utah. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—December was colder 
and drier than usual. Two storms in January 
brought record snow and cold to most of the 
' region, leaving over 
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snow was unusually sustained cold. Grand Canyon 
Village experienced a record low of 16° below zero, 
and new lows were recorded in other Arizona 
localities. Warm weather came about Feb. 17, 
following which it was warmer than usual until 
about Mar. 19; the remainder of March was colder 
than normal. Drought conditions that have 
gripped the region for several years were relieved 
by the unusual snowfall, but whether or not the 
relief is more than temporary remains to be seen. 
Spring plant growth is unusually retarded. 

Grebes, herons.—Pied-billed were more 
common than usual at El Paso, Tex.; 18 were 
seen there, on Ascarate L., Jan. 30 (L. McBee). 
Three or 4 Am. egrets wintered on the Bosque 
Refuge (R. Fleetwood) . 


grebes 


Swans and geese.—This was apparently a favor- 
able year for whistling swans in the desert south- 
west. Seven were seen near Topock, Dec. 12, and 
2 at Blankenship Bend on the Colorado River be- 
low Topock, Jan. 14 (Monson). As many as 35 were 
noted on the Bosque Refuge, Jan. 17 (R.F.), and 
5 were still present there, Mar. 2 (W. Pulich). 
A flock of 10 was reported from the Imperial 
Nat'l. Wildlife Refuge near Yuma, Ariz., Feb. 27 
(N. Morgan). Canada geese were uniformly re- 
ported as more common than usual. A maximum 
count of 6000 was reported from the Bosque Refuge 
on Jan. 6 (R.F.), and a maximum of 2200 from 
the Topock area in December and January. The 
Topock birds left, almost in a body, Feb. 20 (M.). 
An estimated total of 3009, an exceptionally large 
number, was present in the Dixie Valley of south- 
western Utah in mid-February (O. Stratton). Con- 
centrations in southern Nevada were thought to 
be the result of 


unusually severe winter weather 
to the north; 16 were still present at Overton, 
near Lake Mead, Mar. 31 (W.P.). Three white- 


fronted geese were seen on the Bosque Refuge on 
Mar. 4, and 4 on Mar. 11 (R.F.). Three blue 
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geese were noted on the Bosque Refuge, Feb. 16 
(R.F.). The largest concentration of snow geese 
in the region was reported from Topock, where 
1200 wintered, and 4o were still present as late as 
Mar. 15 (M.). 

Ducks.—There appeared to be a_ general, al- 
though slight, increase in the wintering duck popu- 
lation of the region. Fifteen thousand mallards and 
6000 pintails wintered on the Bosque Refuge 
(R. F.). Unusual numbers of green-winged teal 
wintered at Topock, with 3000 estimated as present 
in December (M.). Fifty-two ring-necked ducks 
were seen on the Bosque Refuge, Jan. 11 (R.F.), 
and 4 were seen near Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 2 (R. 
Snyder, C. Vorhies). They were much less com- 
mon than usual on Havasu L. (M.). 

Hawks.—A turkey vulture was noted on Jan. 2 
at El] Paso, where it is unusual during the winter 


(L.M.). About 25 Harris’s hawks were present 
near Topock during the winter (M.); 1 was noted 
at Overton, Nev., Mar. go (W.P.). A Mexican 


black hawk was seen at Tucson, Mar. 13 (A. Phil- 
lips) . At least 5 golden eagles wintered in the ‘Topock 
area (M.), where 1 was seen until Mar. go. A bald 
eagle was seen in the Bill Williams Delta, Ariz., 
Jan. 20, and another near Topock, Feb. 2; both 
were immatures (M.). An adult was seen at Snow- 
flake, Feb. 14 and 17. 

Cranes and coots.—TUwo hundred sandhill cranes 
were noted on the Bosque Refuge, Dec. 26 and 
Mar. 1 (R.F.), and 100 on Mar. 31 (J. Sadosuk). 
Iwo thousand wintering coots were seen on San 
Marcial L., N. Mex., Dec. 12 (R.F.). More than 
5000 that were present in the Topock area and 
on Havasu L. in early January dwindled sharply 
than one-fifth that number at the time 
of the Jan. 12 snowstorm (M.), and the species 
was almost absent on Havasu L. by Mar. 20. 

Shorebirds and gulls —An avocet was seen on the 
Nevada of the Colorado River several miles 
below Davis Dam, Dec. 1, and from 6 to 10 were 
noted throughout the winter in the Bill Williams 
Delta (M.). Two herring seen on 
Havasu Lake, Dec. 26 (M.). A flock of 170 ring- 
billed gulls was seen at Topock, Dec. 16; a Bona- 
parte’s gull was seen with this flock (M.), 2 were 
noted on the Bosque Refuge, Dec. 17 (R. F.). 


to less 
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culls were 


Doves through kingfishers—Five white-winged 
doves were seen at Tucson on the unusual date 


of Mar. 6 (E.&V.™Morton). A wintering road- 
runner was seen at Snowflake, Dec. 1 and 10, and 
Jan. 25 (L.L.). At least 2 elf owls were reported 
at Tucson, Mar. 10 (Mrs. R. Thornburg). A 
burrowing owl was seen in the valley between the 
Growler and Granite Mts., Ariz., Feb. 10 (A. H. 
J. Kempton). A short-eared owl was observed 
near St. George, Utah, Jan. 7 (W.P.). A_ flock 
of 14 white-throated swifts appeared at Topock, 
Dec. 29 (M.), and they were seen at Hueco Tanks, 
Hueco Mts., Tex. (about go mi. NE of El Paso), 
Mar. 6 (L.M.). The last wintering Anna’s hum- 
mingbird at Tucson was seen Feb. 1 (A.P.). A 
wintering male broad-billed hummingbird was 


seen at Tucson, Dec. go (L. Marvin). 

Woodpeckers —A_ yellow-shafted flicker was ob- 
served at El Paso, Jan. 15 (L.M.). Red-shafted 
flickers were much less common than usual in the 
Colorado valley, especially after the Jan. 12 storm 
(M.). <A Lewis’s woodpecker was killed near 
Yuma, Dec. 18 (A.H.), and 4 were seen at Tucson, 
through the winter (Tucson Bird Club), prob- 
ably relics of last fall’s historic flight. 

Flycatchers, larks and swallows—A black phoebe 
was seen at Tiffany, N. Mex., Jan. 12, and on the 
Bosque Refuge, Jan. 14. Vermilion flycatchers 
were noted on the Bosque Refuge. Dec. 17 and 26 
(R.F.). They virtually disappeared from the 
Topock area at the time of the Jan. 12 storm, and 
had hardly begun returning again by Mar. 11 (M.). 
At least 1 was picked up dead following the storm 
(A. Finneman). An influx of horned larks along 
the Colorado River coincided with the Jan. 12 


storm: this influx included a flock of 350 seen in 
a field at Crossroads, Calif. (near Parker Dam), 
Jan. 14. The flight lasted hardly more than 10 


days, however, after which the birds presumably 
returned to higher elevations (M.). At least 2 
were noted at Tucson on a very late date, Mar. 
ig (A.P.). The wintering numbers of tree swal- 
lows at Topock were much reduced this year, and 
probably not more than 120 remained following 
the Jan. 12 storm (M.). 

Nuthatches through vireos—The pygmy nuthatch 
was “conspicuously absent” from the South Rim of 
the Grand Canvon, where it is usually resident; 
Dr. Bryant that the species was wise 
enough to avoid the cold weather by dropping off 
the plateau to lower elevations. More’ brown 
creepers than usual were seen at lower elevations 
this winter in the Tucson area (A. P.); 1 was seen 
in the Bill Williams Delta, Feb. 15 (M.). Three 
dippers were seen in lower Sabino Canyon in the 


suggests 


Santa Catalina Mts., Ariz., Jan. 2 (F.’s). House 
and Bewick’s wrens were generally reported as 
scarce throughout the region. A brown thrasher 


was present at a home in El Paso from Jan. 21 to 
Feb. 18 (M.K.) Mexican and mountain blue- 
birds were relatively few in lowland areas, espec- 
ially the mountain bluebird. Two golden-crowned 
kinglets were found at El Paso, Mar. 15-16; they are 
rare at this altitude (M. Keefer). Rubv-crowned 
kinglets were considerably less common than usual 
throughout the region, as was the case with Am. 
pipits in the Colorado valley. Two starlings were 
seen near Needles, Dec. 23, and 1 at Parker, Dec. 
27 (M.); 1 was seen at Santa Clara, Utah, Jan 6, 
another at Overton, Feb. 7, and 1 at Boulder Citv, 
Feb. 2 (W.P.). Fifty were seen at El Paso, Jan. 
2 4. MD. 

Black birds.—Five hundred yellow-headed_ black- 
birds were seen at El Paso, Jan. 2 (W. Wimberly). 
At least 35,000 red-wings wintered along the Rio 
Grande between Socorro and San Antonio, N. Mex. 
(R.F.). An unusual report of red-wings came 
from Grand Canvon Village, where a flock of 75 
remained through much of February, feeding on 


ponderosa pine seeds. They are ordinarily absent 
from the Village during winter, and their appear- 
ance when g feet of snow blanketed the ground 
caused much comment (H.B.). About 2000 Bre- 
wer’s blackbirds were seen on Jan. 2 at Ashley’s 
factory for canning Mexican foods, just east of El 
Paso, where corn waste from the manufacture of 
hot tamales is thrown out (L. M.). 

Finches and sparrows.—About 100 Cassin’s pur- 
ple finches were seen at El Paso, Nov. 20 (L. M.). 
\ pair of lazuli buntings, presumably wintering, 
were seen at Tucson, Feb. 23 (A.P.). Two pine 
siskins were seen in the Bill Williams Delta, Mar. 
17 (M.). Goldfinches of all species except Ameri- 
can were scarce throughout the region this winter. 
\ small flock of Lawrence's goldfinches was seen on 
the Bosque Refuge, Mar. 2 (W.P.), a rather sur- 
prising occurrence since none were seen all winter 
in eastern or central Arizona. The spotted towhee 
was unusually common at Grand Canyon Village 
(H.B.), and the brown towhee was not noted 
during the winter at El Paso (L.M.). A’ flock 
of about 4o lark buntings was seen on the Nevada 
shore of Lake Mead, Dec. 25 (W.P.). ‘Twenty 
Baird’s sparrows were observed at El Paso, Feb. 
13 (L.M.). A golden-crowned sparrow was seen 
at Topock, Feb. 1 and 2 (M.).—GALE Monson, 
Havasu Lake Nat’l. Wildlife Refuge. Parker, Ariz. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION — 
The program is progressing favorably, with a 
number of observers added. Mrs. T. L. Thacker 


reported from Hope, about 
go miles east of Vancouver, 
B. C., where the residents 
were practically snowed in 
for 214 months. Mr. Theed 
Pearse reported from Co- 
mox, about midway on the 
east coast of Vancouver 
Island. His report is not 
to be taken as representing 
Vancouver Island as a 
whole, as climatic condi- 
tions vary widely on_ this 
large land = mass. Brian 
McNab and Bob Millette 
reported from Portland 
and Tillamook Bay, Oreg. 
Additional observers are greatly desired, because 
of the vastness and diversity of the North Pacific 
Coast Region. Since the Christmas Bird Count of 
the Seattle Audubon Society was taken on Dec. 19, 
too early to be accepted, those figures are included 
in part. The count was taken on a day of high 
wind and heavy rain, which drove many birds to 
shelter, and made an accurate count of water birds 
difficult. Nineteen districts in the Seattle area 
were covered by 31 observers. 

Winter in this region, in common with all of 
the West, was the most severe in a number of 
years. Snowfall in the mountains reached record 
depths. Although snow in the lowlands totaled 
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only 7-10 inches in most places, it was delivered 
over a longer peried of time than usual, from 
Dec. 21 to Feb. 20. Below-freezing temperatures 
prevailed most of this time, often reaching 20 de- 
grees to zero (in the north) at night. The ground 
was frozen to a record depth, and most small 
bodies of fresh water had a thick covering of ice. 
Spring came suddenly, contrary to the general pat- 
tern. The last of February and first of March saw 
above-normal temperatures, and little precipita- 
tion. 

Loons and grebes—At Comox, loons of. all 
species were very scarce, even at the last of the 
period when the herring run was on. Ten Hol- 
boell’s, 12 horned, 3 eared, 347 western and 39 
pied-billed grebes, Seattle, Dec. 19 (Seattle Audu- 
bon Society). “wo western, several Holboell’s and 
horned grebes were still at Green Lake, Seattle, 
Mar. 31 (McMannama). Horned erebes fairly 
common on Tillamook Bay and adjacent ocean; 
about yo western grebes on Bay; 1 Holboell’s dead 
on beach, Mar. g0 (McNab and Millette). West- 
ern and horned = grebes wintered at = Hope 
(Thacker). Western grebes scarce at Comox; a 
few horned grebes spent the winter as usual. 

Fulmars, cormorants, herons.—Eleven Pacific ful- 
mars dead on ocean beach near Tillamook Bay, 
Mar. 20 (McNab and Millette). Seattle Audubon 
Society counted 15 double-crested, 6 Brandt's, 17 
Baird’s cormorants, Dec. 19. Baird’s cormorants 
very common at Oceanside, south of Tillamook 
Bay, Mar. 20° (McNab and = Millette). Eleven 
black-crowned night herons maintained a roost in 
Portland, Oreg., which is very uncommon. (Mce- 
Nab). 

Swans and geese —A flock of about go whistling 
swans in a pasture near Kent, south of Seattle, 
Dec. 16 (Seattle Times, with photo). During the 
first of February a juvenile swan was reported on 
the Courtenay River, and 7, adults and voung, at 
Comox, B. C., Feb. 14. Pearse thought they must 
have been trumpeter swans, which regularly winter 
on the Campbell Lakes, and which may have been 
driven from the lakes by the freeze-up. Many 
Canada geese (ssp.) wintered in vicinity of Hope 
(Thacker). About 500 black brant at Oceanside 
and on Tillamook Bay, Mar. 20 (McNab and 
Millette). A flock of 4000+ was observed at Little 
River, B. C., and 700+ at Comox (Pearse). Num- 
bers compare favorably with previous vears. 

Ducks.—The duck population in the Seattle 
area would have suffered extremely if it had not 
been fed liberally by citizens. Shovellers were be- 
coming numerous by Jan. 15 (McMannama). The 
ducks at Green Lake and adjacent Puget Sound, 
Seattle, had done no migrating on the whole by 
the end of the period, although there were some 
courting displays (McMannama). Ten ring-necked 
ducks were present on an artificial fresh-water 
basin on the University of Washington campus, 
Seattle, after the ice thawed and almost to the 
end of March. Thev were very tame, almost ac- 
cepting bread from the hand (Goodge). A harle- 
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quin duck inland at Oswego, south of Portland, 
Oreg., Feb. 25-26, is worthy of note (A. V. Bailey) . 
This species seemed to be absent from the Seattle 
area. In the vicinity of Comox the duck popula- 
tion was about average. A male European widgeon 
wintered at Comox, and was still there on Mar. 193. 
Scaup continued their decline in numbers. There 
was an influx of male Am. golden-eves on Feb. 11. 
No Barrow’s golden-eves were seen. 

Vultures and hawks.—A turkey vulture was ob- 
served in Portland, Oreg., Mar. 27 (Oakes and 
Bartlett). Goshawks and marsh hawks were ob- 
served near Hope, B. C. (Thacker). There were 
very few hawks around Comox, except the sharp- 
shinned (Pearse) . 

Shorebirds—A snowy plover was seen at West- 
port, Wash., Mar. 21 (McMannama). Seattle \u- 
dubon Society counted 44 killdeer, 20 Wilson's 
snipe, 1 spotted and 15 red-backed sandpipers, and 
5 long-billed dowitchers on Dec. 19. Wilson's snipe 
were seen at Hope, B. C. (Thacker). At Comox, 
black turnstones were not present in their usual 
numbers and the killdeer population was low. 

Gulls.—Gulls, on the whole, were few at Comox 
until the herring began to spawn during the last 
of the period, then there was a spectacular con- 
centration, much greater than previous years. On 
Mar. 25. Mr. Pearse estimated over 100,000 gulls 
evathered there. The greater number were glaucous- 
winged gulls, but there were several thousand 
short-billed and a small percentage of herring 
eulls. ‘Thousands of ducks also gathered for the 
feast. The Seattle Audubon Society counted 4913 
elaucous-wingeds 4 western, 10 herring, 31 ring- 
billed, 185 short-billed and g2 Bonaparte’s gulls on 
Dec. 19. 

Pigeons, owls —Small flocks of band-tailed  pig- 
eons are found in suitable localities in) western 
Washington during winter. The Seattle Audubon 
Societv counted 54 on Dec. 19 in the Seattle area. 
A great grav owl was seen in the vicinity of Port- 
land, Oreg., during February (N. G. Seamon) . 

Wood peckers—One — yellow-shafted — flicker ap- 
peared for a day in east Portland (McNab). 
Northwestern flickers were hard pressed for food 
during the freezing weather. Several emaciated 
specimens were brought to the Washington State 
Museum. They were present at Comox in goodly 
numbers before the cold spell, but apparently left 
the area, and had not returned by the end of the 
period. ‘The same was true of other members of 
their family (Pearse). A pileated woodpecker was 
seen at Hope, B. C. 

Passerine birds.—Varied thrushes came to the 
Seattle area in numbers as they usually do when 
conditions in the foothills are severe; still in Seattle 
on Mar. 31. Plentiful at Comox until the weather 
moderated. ‘Townsend's solitaires, never common, 
were reported Feb. 15, at Hope (Thacker), and at 
Seattle Jan. 20 (McMannama). Bohemian wax- 
wings at Hope on Dec. 24 are of interest (Thacker) . 
A northwestern shrike was seen in Portland, Oreg., 
Feb. 26 (Miss S. Nunn). A loggerhead (Cali- 
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tornia) shrike in Portland, Mar. 24-27 (Mrs. Bart- 
jett Holman). European starlings winter in Port- 
land, but leave in spring (McNab). The sight 
record of 10 starlings near Redmond, King Co., 
Wash., in the latitude of Seattle, Jan. 16, is of 
moment. Garrett Eddy and Dr. Stanley Bennett, 
the observers, are entirely familiar with the species 
in the East. This substantiates the northward 
movement of the starling. 

Audubcn’s warblers were fairly common in the 
Seattle area during winter. English sparrow popu- 
tation in Portland was low (McNab). A flock of 
over 50 migrating western meadowlarks was seen 
at Comox, Dec. 11. There were few in that area 
by Mar. 31; had either moved south or succumbed. 
The usual large flocks of Brewer’s blackbirds were 
not present at Comox. At least 2 red-wings win- 
tered in Courtenay, Vancouver Is., B. C. (very 
rare in winter). Present appearances suggest there 
was considerable mortality among small birds dur- 
ing the long cold spell; all seemed low in num- 


bers (Pearse). Evening grosbeaks were reported 
from Hope, B. C. (Thacker), Portland: Oreg. 
(common) (McNab), and Seattle (Seattle Audu- 


bon Society). Purple finches seemed more numer- 
ous in gardens in Seattle. Very few purple finches, 
and an entire absence of pine grosbeaks and siskins 
at Comox (Pearse). Slate-colored juncos near Red- 


mond, Wash. (uncommon) (Eddy and Bennett). 
\ Harris’s sparrow was seen in Portland, Oreg., 
Feb. 5-21 (H. J. Judd). This is very uncommon. 


Two white-throated sparrows were seen at close 
range near Redmond, Jan. 16, by Eddy and Ben- 
nett, who are familiar with the bird in the East. 
[his species was formerly thought to be a migrant 
only. One bird wintered in the Bremerton area in 
1947-48. A number of fox sparrows came to feed- 
ing stations in Seattle (Cannon). They were fairly 
plentiful at Comox, but left as soon as the weather 
moderated.—MartrHa R. Firanaur, Washington 
State Museum, Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION,—The ef- 





fects of several dry years continued through the 
winter, and additionally there was prolonged, 
severe cold with 
extra amounts of 
snow. Califor- 


nians generally 
have not exper- 
ienced such a win- 
ter since they 
moved westward. 
Birds, too,  en- 
countered new ex- 
tremes in their 
normal quarters. 
In differing cir- 
cumstances this 
resulted for cer- 
tain species in 
large numbers 
concentrated in 
tolerable areas, in 














scarcity or small numbers generally, in accumula- 
tion where food was available, in displacement 
from normal habitats because of scarcity 
and other peculiarities in occurrence. These dis- 
turbances were detected chiefly among land _ birds, 
but there were pecularities in the occurrence of 
water birds too. Numerous observers sent abun- 
dant records. These make possible better than 
the usual selection of evidence to show the status 
of birds mentioned. 


of food, 


Water birds—Holboell’s grebe, Moss Landing, 1 
on Mar. 20 (Andersons); fulmar, Pacific Grove, 32 
on Dec. 28 and 110 on Jan. 22 (Williams), Point 
Reves, 30 on Feb. 23 (Kelly), other records shew 
abundance offshore this winter; white pelican, 
several interior localities from Gray Lodge Refuge 
to Atascadero Lake, San Luis Obispo Co., Dec. 29 
to Mar. 16 (Evenden), Tomales Bay, about 300 
on Feb. 13 (Cogswell); green heron, Gray Lodge 
Refuge, Jan. 8 (E.); least bittern, Gray Lodge 
Refuge, Jan. 8 (E.); whistling swan, Gray Lodge 
Refuge, 150 to 200 on Dec. 29, at least 1500 on 
Jan. 8 (E.). island area near Stockton, about 150 
dead or dving on Feb. 20, counts in g fields 41, 
jo, and than go, cause unknown (Tyler) ; 
black brant, most numerous on Bodega Bay, about 
go00 on Mar. 1g (E.) and ‘Tomales Bay, yoo on 
Dec. 18, about 8000 on Feb. 13 


more 


(C.), 2000 on Mar. 
1g (E.); emperor goose, mouth of Carmel River, 
3 on Dec. 11, 4 on Jan. 14 and Feb. 8 (Morrow) , 
Tomales Bay, 1 on Dec. 18 (C.); blue goose, 
Crystal Springs Reservoir, 1 on Jan. 2 and 8, win- 
tered with other geese (Rigby); blue-winged teal, 
Sharp Park, San Mateo Co., pair on Jan. 2 (C.); 
cinnamon teal, Gray Lodge Refuge, Dec. 29, Jan 8, 
Feb. 6 (E.); redhead, Stow Lake, 2 females on Jan. 
22 (C.); Am. golden-eve, Sunset View Cemetery, 
Berkeley, female on Jan. 1 and 16 (Pursell). Al- 
bany, few males on Jan. go, Berkeley Aquatic Park, 
2 females on Feb. 2g0 (C.); buffle-head, Sunset 
View Cemetery, female on Jan. 1 and 16 (P.), 
Moss Landing, 50 on Jan. 22 (R.); old-squaw, 


South San Francisco Bay, Jan. 2 (R.). ‘Tomales 
Point, Feb. 13 (Nielson), Moss Landing, 6 on 
Dec. 4 (A.); harlequin duck, Tomales Bay, 16 on 


Feb. 13 (N.), San Pablo Reservoir, pair on Mar. 
16 (Pray); hooded merganser, Moss Landing, fe- 
male on Jan. 15, Searsville Lake, 2 females on Feb. 
5 (R.), El Estero, Monterey, 12 on Feb. 27 (A.). 

Hawks.—Turkey vulture, Gray Lodge Refuge, 
Jan. 8 and Feb. 6, Folsom, Jan. g, Buena Vista 
Lake, Jan. 25 (Evenden) , Tomales Bay, 21 on Dec. 
18 (Cogswell) , Moss Landing, 3 on Feb. 15 (Ander- 


sons), Carmel, 2 on Mar. 4, 10 on Mar. 19 (Mor- 
row); white-tailed kite, at 7 localities from San 
Francisco Bay to Carmel, between Dec. go and 


Mar. 26, 7 observers reported 13 records of 1 to 3 
birds, indicates poor chances for survival; red- 
shouldered hawk, Searsville Lake, Mar. 26 (Rigbv) ; 
Swainson’s hawk, winter occurrence reported 4 
times, Butte Creek, Colusa Co., 3 on Mar. 20 (C.), 
Tomales Point, Feb. 13 (Nielsen), Tulare Lake, 
Jan. 24, Buena Vista Lake, Jan. 25 (E.); pigeon 
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hawk, Tomales Point, Feb. 13 (N.). 

Shorebirds.—Clapper rail, Alviso, 5 on Jan. 29 
(Nielsen) ; surf-bird, Pacific Grove, 2 on Jan. 22 
(Rigby) ; Wilson’s snipe, on road near Inverness, 
75 on Feb. 23, Alameda, 6 on Feb. 26 (Kelly) ; 
avocet, Bay Farm Island, peak of about 10,000 on 
Feb. 9g, 100 on Mar. 17 (K.), Moss Landing, great 
numbers on Mar. 27 (Andersons) . 

Jaegers, gulls, and terns.—Parasitic jaeger, mouth 
of Carmel River, Mar. 1 (Pray); short-billed gull, 
Moss Beach, more than 100 on Dec. 29, Moss Land- 
ing and Monterey, many on Jan. 22 (E. Smith), 
Halfmoon Bay, 300 to 400 on Jan. 2, Lagunita 
Lake, 100 on Feb. 12 (Rigby); glaucous gull, To- 
males Point, Feb. 13 (Nielsen); Bonaparte’s gull, 
Moss Landing, 1 on Jan. 15 (R.); least tern, Moss 
Landing, Mar. 26 (Andersons) . 


Non-passerine land birds.—Band-tailed pigeon, 


south of Marysville, more than 150 on Feb. 6 
(Cogswell) , other reports in late winter from low 
hills and cultivated ground represent concentra- 
tions of birds driven from mountains by failure 
of normal food supply, and they do not reflect 
increases in numbers; saw-whet owl, Carmel High- 
lands, Feb. 20 (Williams); Anna’s hummingbird, 
greatly reduced or absent after hard freeze and 
only a few present at end of period; Allen’s hum- 
minghbird, late to arrive, Palo Alto, Mar. 2 (Rigby), 
Menlo Park, Mar. 4 (Sleeper), Oakland, many on 
Mar. 16 (Kelly) , Golden Gate Park, 4 on Mar. 20, 
Berkeley, nest building, Mar. 24, Mt. Hermon, nest 
building, Mar. 20 (Bovlan) ; calliope hummingbird, 
Oakland, Mar. 16 (K.); California woodpecker, 
birds forced out of mountains by shortage of food 
had not returned by end of March. 

Passerine  birds.—Western flycatcher, Almaden 
Creek, Mar. 18 (Nielsen), Carmel, Mar. 18 (Wil- 
liams), Los Gatos, Mar. 21 (E. Smith), Hastings 
Reservation, Mar. 21 (Linsdale) ; violet-green swal- 
low, mouth of Carmel River, 25 on Dec. 28, Jan. 
14 to 30, Mar. 19 to 21 (Morrow), Tulare Lake, 
Jan. 24 (Evenden), main arrival third week of 
March; tree swallow, mouth of Carmel River, Dec. 
g and 15, Jan. 8 to 30 (M.), Tulare Lake, Mar. 5, 
Conn Reservoir, Napa Co., Mar. 6 (E.); rough- 
winged swallow, Los Gatos, 2 on Mar. 20 (ES.); 
barn swallow, Petaluma Creck to Tomales Bay, 
Mar. 19 (E.), Los Gatos, Mar. 20 (E.S.), Los 
Banos, 2 on Mar. 20, Soquel, 3 on Mar. 20 (Rich- 
ardson) ; cliff swallow, Lake Washington, Yolo Co., 
Mar. 5 (E.), Milpitas, go on Mar. 19 (N.); bush- 
tit, Mills College, nest building on Mar. 13 (Sci- 
bert), Oakland, nest building, Mar. 15 (Kelly); 
house wren, Stinson Beach, Jan. go (Cogswell), 
mouth of Carmel River, Jan. g0 (M.); robin, 
scarce in mountains, but huge flocks in some cities 
(Berkeley and Richmond) in January and Febru- 
ary; varied thrush, abundant and noticed by many 
people about yards and other clearings in January 
and February, where probably driven by lack of 
food in the normal winter habitat in wooded areas; 
hermit thrush, more numerous than usual in many 
areas, especially at low altitudes; mountain blue- 
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bird, west of Stockton, 5 on Feb. 5 (C.); ruby- 
crowned kinglet, scarce; starling, reported as newly 
arrived in 4 widely separated sites in the region; 
solitary vireo, Walnut Grove, Mar. 12 (E.); war- 
bling vireo, Hastings Reservation, Mar. 17 (L.), 
Los Gatos, Mar. 22 (E.S.); Audubon’s warbler, 
scarce; vellow-headed blackbird, Gray Lodge Re- 
fuge, about 200 on Mar. 19 (C.); Bullock’s oriole, 
Los Gatos, Mar. 20 (E.S.); brown-headed cow- 
bird, Oakland, male arrived on Mar. 31 (Brock), 
Tomales Point, Feb. 13, W. of Tracy, 10 or more 
on Feb. 22 (C.); black-headed grosbeak, Salinas, 
Mar. 27 (Andersons) ; evening grosbeak, Stockton, 
ereat numbers on Feb. 20 (Tyler), Sacramento, 
small flocks on Feb. 27 (E.); red crossbill, Fresno, 
15 or 20 in flight on Feb. 9, thousands reported 
flying southeast over town on Feb. 19 (Minturn) ; 
sharp-tailed sparrow, Alviso, discovered Dec. 27 
(Cutler) and observed by many persons to mid- 
March; chipping sparrow, Arroyo Mocho, 2 on 
Mar. 23 (K.); Harris’s sparrow, Berkeley, bird 
reported in November still present on Mar. 27 
(Pray); white-throated sparrow, Lakeport, 2 from 
November to January (Stewart), Oakland, Feb. 11 
to Mar. 31 (Seibert), Carmel, Mar. 19 (M.); fox 
sparrow, scarce.—JEAN M. LINSDALE, Hastings Reser- 
vation, Jamesburg Route, Monterey, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION— 
Drought conditions in this area were somewhat im- 
proved during the winter months. Rainfall for the 
period, while 
still below nor- 





mal, was ap- 
proximately 
twice the 
amount received 
during the same 
period — of the 
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previous year. 
The winter rains 
were light in 
intensity, but 
were frequent. 
Rainfall of this 
nature  encour- 
ages growth of 
the shallow-rooted plants, and thereby removes 
the parched look from the land. This in turn im- 
proves food conditions for birdlife, and removes 
the hazard of destruction of natural cover by fire. 
The relatively severe cold spell which covered this 
region in January drove a large number of species 
out of their normal habitats, and many unusual 
visitants were reported, not only by the regular 
observers but by the general public as well. 
Water birds—Holboell’s grebe present at Playa 
Del Rey on Dec. 25, 26 and 27 (Cogswell, Mall and 
Kent). Another seen at Bolsa Chica on Dec. 1 
(Comby). Two horned grebes at Playa Del Rey 
from Dec. 1 to Feb. 28 (Mall), 2 at Mission Bay, 
San Diego Co., on Jan. 27 (Evenden) , and 2 at Seal 
Beach on Jan. 12 (Comby). Thirty fulmars off 
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San Pedro on Dec. 11 (Small), and 50 off Santa 
Monica on Jan. go (Mall). Slender-billed shear- 
waters were numerous in the San Pedro channel on 
Dec. 11 (Comby). A Louisiana heron at San 
Diego on Feb. 2 (Mall, Small and Clarke). White 
pelicans rather low in number at Salton Sea, 150 
reported on Jan. 15 and 200 by the end of February 
(O'Neill). White-faced glossy ibis fewer in num- 
ber at Salton Sea this winter, with about goo birds 
being reported (O'Neill) ; 1 bird at Bolsa Chica on 
Feb. 14 (Kent); g whistling swans landed on the 
ocean off Santa Monica on Dec. 24 (Cogswell) ; and 
1 lone bird on Elizabeth Lake, Feb. 20 (Small, 
Mall and Taylor); 700 black brant at Morro Bay, 
Dec. 30 (Cogswell), and 5000 of the same species 
at the same locality on Feb. 6 (Small and Taylor) . 
Canada geese were present in small numbers at 
Salton Sea from Dec. 4 to the end of February, at 
which time all had gone north (O'Neill) ; 28 birds 
of same species observed on the ocean off Hyperion 
on Feb. 13 (Mall); one lesser Canada goose at 
Elizabeth Lake on Feb. 20 (Small, Mall and Tay- 
lor). O'Neill reported an increase in lesser snow 
geese at Salton Sea for each succeeding winter with 
an average of 8000 present throughout this season. 
Departure was made during second week of Feb- 
ruary with only go birds remaining. Mallards 
were more numerous at Salton Sea this year, aver- 
aging 220 in December. Departure was made in 
January (O'Neill); 1300 gadwall at Salton Sea on 
Jan. 8 showed a downward trend to 40 birds on 
the first of February after which they were not seen 
again (O'Neill); 15 gadwall at Pt. Mugu on Dec. 
21 (Cogswell) and go present at Lake Norconian 
on Jan. 2 (Small and Mall); baldpate increased at 
Salton Sea from 200 to 7300 in December. which 
exceeds last year’s population. In early February 
there were 5050 and the number then jumped to 
11,000 on Feb. 11 and then began to decline 
(O'Neill). Pintails at Salton Sea numbered 10,000 
on Dec. ist, increased to 78,000 on the 22nd and 
then declined to gooo on the last of February 
(O'Neill). Green-winged teal were twice as nu- 
merous at Salton Sea this year as last year, with a 
peak of 8000 birds on Dec. 11, only 800 on Jan. 22, 
then 4000 on Feb. 11, after which time their num- 
bers declined again (O'Neill) . Cinnamon teal num- 
bered 2go at Salton Sea on Dec. 1, but dropped to 
140 during the severe cold spell of January; there 
was an increase to Feb. 29, at which time 1000 
birds were present (O'Neill). Two blue-winged 
teal observed at Lake Norconian on Jan. 2 (Small, 
Mall, Taylor and Clarke). Redheads, canvas- 
backs, lesser scaups and buffle-heads were present 
in small numbers in the Salton Sea area (O'Neill). 
Ruddy ducks showed only about one-fifth the num- 
ber of last year’s population at Salton Sea, with 
a peak of 400 on Feb. 6 (O'Neill) ; 29 Am. golden- 
eyes, were observed at Playa Del Rey on Dec. 25 
(Cogswell) and Dec. 26 (Kent); a hooded mer- 
ganser at Lake Norconian on Dec. 30 (Small). 
Hawks.—Ten white-tailed kites at Nigger Slough, 
Los Angeles Co., on Jan. g (Small, Mall, Taylor 


and Clarke), 1 at Pt. Mugu on Jan. 31 (Kent), 
another along the Santa Margarita River, San 
Diego Co., on Jan. 27 (Evenden) and 1 at Chats- 
worth on Feb, 28 (Kent). A prairie falcon at the 
San Gabriel River Sanctuary on Dec. g (Comby) ; 
a pigeon hawk at Griffith Park on Feb. 20 (Rus- 
sell). 

Shorebirds.—A sandhill (greater) crane was ob- 
served at Playa Del Rey the latter part of January 
by M. V. Hood, and plaster molds were made of 
its large tracks, thus enabling positive identifica- 
tion. The same bird was still present on Feb. 19 
(Mall). One ruddy turnstone at Morro Bay on 
Jan. 23 (Mall); and several others at La Jolla on 
Jan. 27 (Evenden); 8 surf-birds at Playa Del Rey 
14 knots at Morro Bay on Dec. go 
(Mall); and 100 mountain plover at Salton Sea 
on Jan. 1 (Small, Mall, Taylor and Clarke) . 

Jaegers, gulls and alcids.—Three parasitic jae- 
gers off San Pedro on Dec. 11 (Small), another off 
Hyperion on Jan. 30 (Mall); 4 pomarine jaegers 
off San Pedro on Dec. 11 (Small); a crippled 
Franklin’s gull was observed at Playa Del Rey on 
Dec. 27 by Cogswell, Mall and Stultz. The bird 
squatted on its tarsi, but flew with ease. A kitti- 
wake in the San Pedro Channel on Dec. 11 (Comby 
and Mall) and another resting on the beach at 
Oceanside on Jan. 24 (Daugherty); a rhinoceros 
auklet in the San Pedro channel on Dec. 11 
(Small and Comby) , 6 others off Santa Monica on 
Jan. go (Small, Mall and Clarke). 

Non-passerine land birds——A spotted owl was 
squeaked up by Small in Santa Anita canyon on 
Feb. 1; band-tail pigeons present in small numbers 
(6-25) in the lowlands throughout the period. A 
black-chinned hummingbird was present through- 
out winter at Burbank (Daugherty); 3 Anna’s 
hummers were present at Burbank until the bad 
freeze on Jan. 11 (Daugherty); Lewis's wood- 
peckers were present all winter in the Banning 
area due to a plentiful food supply of almonds 
and walnuts left on the trees, a result of abandon- 
ment of the groves (Wilson) . 

Passerine land birds.—Four Clark’s nutcrackers 
in Santa Ana Canyon on Feb. 22 (Mall); a golden- 
crowned kinglet at the San Gabriel River Sanctuary 
on Jan. 17 (Comby). Unusually large numbers of 
varied thrushes wintered in the lowlands of South- 
ern California. A good index to their abundance 
being the number of telephone calls received by 
the writer regarding the identity of this species. 
Large numbers of persons having no_ particular 
interest in birds, asked for the identification of 
this bird, which they had seen in their yards. Ac- 
cording to Rett, the species was abundant in Santa 
Barbara all winter; Townsend’s soltaires were also 
fairly common in the lowlands this winter, with 1 
bird at Banning on Jan. 27 and another at the 
same place on Feb. 21 (Wilson). Beemer reported 
the solitaire present in the Pauma Valley, San 
Diego Co., on Dec. 30, and Rett observed a bird 
of the same species at Santa Barbara on Feb. 16; 
solitaire at Bouquet Canyon reservoir on Feb. 20 


on Feb. 6; 
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(Mall); a pair of black-headed grosbeaks remained 
all winter at Sunland (Shearer) and a single Har- 
ris’s sparrow was observed at the San Gabriel River 


Sanctuary on Dec. 30 and Feb. 1 (Comby) .—Ken- 
xerH E. Sracer, Los Angeles County Musewmn, Los 


Angeles 7, Calif. 





WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 
LIST OF CENSUSES 


Uniform Habitats 


I. Forest Habitats (including forest edge) 
1. Yellow-pine coniferous 


forest South Dakota 
2. Virginia pine—shortleaf pine 
forest Virginia 
g. Southern upland pine—oak 
woodland Alabama 
j. Central hardwood forest with 
scattered pine District of Columbia 
3. Mixed oak . Maryland 


6. Central hardwood forest Maryland 


forest 


7- Central hardwood bottomland 
and upland forest Pennsylvania 


8. Mature floodplain forest and 


stream margin Marvland 
9g. Oak-maple forest and forest 

edge _Hlinois 
10. Beech-maple forest Indiana 


11. Transition 
hardwood 


central—northern 
Connecticut 


1. Yellow-Pine Coniferous Forest, S!ZE: 100 
acres. Location: South of Federal Fish Hatchery, 
Spearfish, $. Dak. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: Forest area 
sloping downward 400 feet toward the north. Sec- 
ond growth trees. East and west slopes have a con- 
siderable number of deciduous trees. Pines aver- 
age DBH is 10 inches, average height is 50 feet. 
Pine (Pinus ponderosa) predominates all the area. 
In the lower parts, along the ravines burr oak 
(Querc us macroc arpa) 5 hornbeam 
and (Populus tremuloides) are 
There are a few birch (Betula papyri- 
fera), elm (U/mus americana) , ash (Fraxinus cam- 
pestris), and box elder (Acer interior). Under- 
story in different parts consists of Oregon grape 
(Berberis aquifolium), juniper (Juniperus scopu- 
Jorum), ground juniper (Juniperus procumbens) , 
juniper (Juniperus  horizontalis), deer laurel 
(Ceanothus) , sumach (Rhus rydbergia) , 
hazelnut (Corylus rostrata), hawthorne (Crataegus 
coloradensis) , (Rosa and sumac 
(Rhus trilobata). Water: Fast-running Spearfish 
Creek, goo feet north of the area was open 
except for a few days in January. CLimate: Esti- 
mated average daily temperature, 10 degrees. Ex- 
tremes, ~go and Total precipitation 
(estimated) 54 inches of snow; 34 inches of snow 


(Ostrya_ vir- 
giniana) , 
common. 


aspen 


poison 


rose woodsi) , 


15 degrees. 
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12. Western plains ~cottonwood- 


willow riverbottom Colorado 


deciduous 
South 


13. Creek, bordered by 
trees 
If. Marsh Habitats 
14. Fresh-water ponds and shrub 
swamp borders 
Ill. Scrub Habitats 
5. Shrubby field 
16. Damp deciduous scrub 
Mixed Habitats 
17. Mixed habitats—city park (grass- 
land, forest edge and residential 


Dakota 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


Marvland 


area) ‘ Colorado 
18. Mixed habitats—upland decid- 
uous forest, coniferous forest, 


forest edge and clearings. .. Massachusetts 
19. Western plains, dryland stubble 
field, irrigated stubble field and 
permanent 


cover Colorado 


20. City cemetery Oregon 


on the ground at one time. Foop: Deep snow after 
Jan. 2 limited the supply of food. CENsus DATEs: 
Dec. 28, 29; Feb. 12, 26. Total, 4 trips. Hours pet 
trip averaged 214. Crnsus—Average number of 
birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average 
number of individuals in area per trip in paren- 
theses) : Red-shafted flicker, + (.25); hairy wood- 
pecker, + (.25); screech owl, + (.25); Am. mag- 
pie, 1 (:75): Am. (.25); black-capped 
chickadee, 6 (6.2); golden-crowned kinglet, 1 (.5). 
Porat: Average of 8 birds per 1od acres. REMARKS: 
Limited number of trips due to deep snow which 
remained on the slopes. 


crow, + 


On the 2 trips before the 
storm (Jan. 2) few birds were seen (4, Dec. 28) 
and (5, Dec. 29). On the trip of Feb. 12, which 
took about four hours through heavy snow at a 
temperature of -—10 degrees, no birds were seen, but 
two chickadees were heard. ‘Three deer carcasses 
were found in the area—only one had been used 
for food.—WILLIs HALL, Spearfish, S. Dak. 


2. .Virginia Pine—Shortleaf Pine Forest. 
Size: 45 acres. Location: 1 mile south of Proffit, 
Albemarle County, Virginia. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: 
A young pine stand located on rolling land and 
transversed by several old gullies which drain 
southeastwardly. The canopy is 40-60 feet, without 
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openings, and composed 50°, of shortleaf pine 
(Pinus echinata) and 50% of Virginia pine (Pinus 
virginiana). There is a scant growth of alder 
(Alnus rugosa) , sycamore (Platanus occidentalis) , 
and tulip poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera) in 2 of 
the gullies. In the majority of the woods there 
is no understory, but where it occurs it is made up 
of red cedar (Juniperus virginiana) , southern red 
oak (Quercus falcata) , dogwood (Cornus florida) , 
persimmon (Diospyros virginiana) , white oak (Q. 
alba), red maple (Acer rubrum), and green brier 
(Smilax rotundifolia). Except for running-cedar 
(Lycopodium flabelliforme) and Christmas fern 
(Polystichum acrostichoides) the herbaceous ground 
cover is negligible. The pine woods is typical of 
those in this section of piedmont Virginia. Pine-oak 
scrub, deciduous woods, and broomsedge fields 
bound the area. CiLimMaté: Daily mean temperature 
during census period, 43.3° (extremes, 18° to 72°) ; 
total precipitation, 5.2 inches (ground covered with 
2 inches of snow on last trip). The winter was 
abnormally mild, moths and other insects being 
seen on several trips, and a few spring peepers 
heard on all but one trip. Crnsus pares: Jan. 7, 
12, 13, 15, 22, 24, 28: Feb. 1. Total, 8 trips. Hours 
per trip averaged 114. Crnsus—Average number 
of birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average 
number of individuals in area per trip in paren- 
theses): Yellow-bellied sapsucker, 1 (.5); downy 
woodpecker, 2 (1.1); blue jay, + (.1); Carolina 
chickadee, 19 (8.6); tufted titmouse, 4 (2.0); red- 
breasted nuthatch, 4 (1.9); brown creeper, 1 (.6) ; 


’ 
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robin, 8 (3.8); golden-crowned kinglet, 37 (16.5) ; 
ruby-crowned kinglet, 4 (1.8); myrtle warbler, 6 
(2.5); purple finch, 1 (.6); slate-colored junco, 1 
5). Torar: Average of go birds per 100 acres. 
Species recorded flying over area: Turkey vulture, 
2 (.8); black vulture, 1 (.5); American crow, 6 
(2.6); fish crow, + (.1); robin, 8 (3.8); purple 
finch, 1 (.6); Am. goldfinch, 1 (.5). Final total: 
average of 110 birds per 100 acres. REMARKS: ‘The 
large number of birds seen flving over the tract 
made the method for recording them somewhat 
problematical. The above classification is not par- 
ticularly satisfactory. Vultures seen flying over- 
head should certainly be counted, but should gold- 
finches? Black ducks and horned larks were also 
seen flying over the tract but were removed from 
the list. Species seen in the 100-ft. margin which 
were not found in the study area included: Caro- 
lina wren, bluebird—C. E. Stevens, JR.. 426 2nd 
St. NE, Charlottesville, Va. 


3. Southern Upland Pine-Oak Woodland. 
Size: 50 acres, roughly rectangular. LOCATION: Fair- 
field, Alabama. Description OF AREA: Located on 
crest of a chert ridge one mile south of Fairfield, 
Ala., a suburb of Birmingham. Study area is im- 
mediately south of the High Line, a railroad built 
especially to bring iron ore to steel plant which is 
due west of the area 14 mile away. Gently rolling, 
sloping from northwest to southeast; cut by several 


gullies which are wet only in wet weather; eleva- 
tion, about zoo feet. Fairly mature second-growth 
woodland, containing approximately 40°; pine and 
35°, oak. Tract is typical of the oak-pine sub- 
climax as described by Peterson (Adudubon Maga- 
zine, Jan.-Feb. 1942, p. 21). Dominant trees are 
as follows: Loblolly pine (Pinus taeda) 18%, 
spruce pine (P. virginiana) 18°, yellow or short- 
leaf pine (P. echinata) 4%, southern red oak 
(Quercus falcata) 10%, black oak (Q. velutina) 
10°%, black jack oak (Q. marilandica) 10°), post 
oak (Q. stellata) 4%, balance 3% are white oak 
(Q. alba), water oak (Q. nigra) and willow oak 
(QO. phellos), sweet gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) 
8°7, black gum = (Nyssa sylvatica) 7°), hickory 
(Carya alba, glabra and ovata) 7°, and miscella- 
neous 19%. A go-acre section as well as the gullies 
have well-developed understories. Balance, 25 acres, 
mostly on the north side, is dry with many open- 
ings in the crown and much broomsedge (Andro- 
pogon sp.) and wild daisies (Aster sp.) on the 
floor. It is here that black jack and post oaks 
abound. Understory, where it exists, is almost ex- 
clusively dogwood (Cornus florida) of which there 
are some really old specimens, some about 8” DBH. 
Other shrubs and small trees besides saplings of 
the dominants include hop hornbeam (Carpinus 
caroliniana) , French mulberry (Callicarpa ameri- 
cana), hawthorn (Crataegus viridus), muscadine 
(Vitis rotundifolia) , southern buckthorn (Bume- 
lia lycioides) , several species of smilax (Smilax sp.) 
and honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica). Ener: En- 
tire area surrounded by similar woodland. The 
transition from the shrubby to the drier broom- 
sedge woodland is gradual and apparently no edge 
exists between the two. On the east a strip 75 to 
50 feet wide separates the area from a clearing 
made for railroad (see above) and power transmis- 
sion lines. CLIMATE: Winter very wet and very 
warm. Daily mean temperature for Jan., 52.5 
(normal 42.9) (extremes 20° and 81°, highest ever 
recorded here for Jan.); total precipitation 11 
inches, (normal 5.6). Only snowfall was on Jan. 
30, less than 14 inch which was followed by sleet 
which did some damage to trees especially pines. 
Foop: Insects (grasshoppers, moths, flies, spiders, 
mosquitoes, and even beetles) remained active un- 
til the snowstorm of Jan. 30. Dogwood and calli- 
carpa berries were exhausted by migrants passing 
through the area; apparently acorns and pine cones 
below par, but sweet gum well above with a second 
crop produced in the warm, wet fall. CeNsus DATEs: 
Dec. 29; Jan. 3, 10, 15, 18, 25; Feb. 1. A prelim- 
inary trip on Dec. 20, and a late evening trip on 
Jan. 28 at 4 p.m. when all hole-roosting species 
were abed. Hours per trip varied from 114 to 3). 
Crnsus—Average number of birds recorded per 100 
acres of habitat (average number of individuals in 
area per trip in parentheses): Cooper's hawk, + 
(.1) ; red-shouldered hawk, + (.1); barred owl, + 
(.1); yellow-shafted flicker, 6 (3); pileated wood- 
pecker, + (.1); red-bellied woodpecker, 1 (.4); 
vellow-bellied sapsucker, 1 (.3); hairy woodpecker, 
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1 (.8); downy woodpecker, 3, (1.8); phoebe, + 

(.1); blue jay, 1 (.6); Am. crow, 1 (.3); Carolina 
chickadee, 16 (8); tufted titmouse, 17 (9); white- 
breasted nuthatch, g (1.8); red-breasted nuthatch, 
2 (1); brown creeper, 7 (3.6); Carolina wren, 5 

(2.7); robin, 2 (1); hermit thrush, 3 (1.3); blue- 
bird, 4 (1.9); golden-crowned kinglet, 12 (6); 
ruby-crowned kinglet, 7 (3.6); cedar waxwing, 2 

(1.2); solitary vireo, + (.1); orange-crowned 
warbler, + (.1); myrtle warbler, 32 (15.8); pine 
warbler, 33 (16); purple finch, 2 (1); Am. gold- 
finch, g (4.4); eastern towhee, + (.1); Bachman’s 
sparrow, 1 (.4); slate-colored (prob. also Caro- 
lina) junco, 104 (52); field sparrow, g (1.6). 

FOrAL: 39 species, average of 280 birds per 100 
acres. Following species recorded flying over the 
tract: Hairy woodpecker, 1; blue jay, 2; Am. crow, 
2; robin, 80; bluebird, 26; cedar waxwing, 11; 
Starling, 3; red-wing, 12; rusty blackbird, 7; purple 
finch, 2; white-throat, 1 (flew through a corner of 
area). Remarks: Factors influencing high density 
are latitude, mild winter, large number of pines 
and the variety of trees and shrubs. It is also pos- 
sible that many of these birds feed off the tract in 
the p.m. as only one trip was made then. The 
Bachman’s sparrow and _ solitary vireo (not 
usual to the region in winter) were represented 
by individuals which were probably _ present 
throughout the period, although not always on the 
study tract and even then not always recorded. 
The red-breasted nuthatches, a rather uncommon 
bird this far south were first recorded Jan. 15, the 
same day the orange-crowned warbler passed 
through. The number of times individual birds 
went unrecorded was probably balanced by their 
spending a part of their time off the tract. For 
instance, there were 6 creepers present in the vicin- 
ity. That should give an average of 12 birds per 
100 acres. The total of 7 probably shows the ex- 
tent to which these 6 fed on the study tract. This 
is especially true of woodpeckers which on trips 
missed were frequently recorded a few yards out- 
side the area. A red-headed woodpecker nearby 
never did enter the tract. Junco comprises 40% 
of the total population. Chickadee flocks were 
fairly stable in composition and in daily itinerary. 
There were three such flocks with a chickadee- 
titmouse-kinglet-warbler nucleus running up o 12 
species, and their position on the tract at least 
during the a.m., could be foretold with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy. This experience agrees with Al- 
drich and Duvall who noted the same thing on 
1948's wintering census (¢3). Apparently the only 
results of the snow and sleet storm on birds were: 
pine warblers stopped singing, approximately go 
juncos left the area, probably for the lowlands, 
barred owl entered the area. On Jan. 10, cardinal 
(off the tract) began singing; on Jan. 25 a pair 
of bluebirds inspected a hole in an oak stub, and 
on Jan. 28 violets and dwarf iris were in bloom.— 
Tuomas A. IMHOF, 307 38 Street, Fairfield, Ala. 

_ (Birmingham Audubon Society) . 
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4. Central Hardwood Forest with Scattered 
Pine. Size: 80 acres. Location: Rock Creek 
Park, Washington, D. C., south of Military Road, 
east of Glover Road, and west of Rock Creek. 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA: An area of partly mature 
second-growth hardwood forest, principally of oaks, 
tuliptree, beech and pignut hickory, with approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of scattered pine relicts. Cen- 
sused and described completely in 1947-8. CLIMATE: 


See census number 8. Foon: Tulip-tree seed 
crop good; pine, chestnut oak and pignut: 
light crop; other oaks and beech: none noted. 
Census DATES (decimals in parentheses indicate 


portion covered by incomplete trips): January 1 
(9), 8 (2 trips) , 9 (.§), 15, 20, 22 (2 trips), 29 
(2 trips); February 5, 6 (.9), 1949. Total, 12 trips; 
actual coverage, 11.1. Hours between 10 a.m. and 
6 p.m.; average 214 per complete trip. Census— 
Average number of birds seen or heard per 100 
acres of habitat (with average number of individ- 
uals in area per trip in parentheses) : Turkey vul- 
ture (overhead), 1 (.8); red-shouldered hawk, + 
(.3); great horned owl, + (.1); red-bellied wood- 
pecker, + (.1); hairy woodpecker, + (.2); downy 
woodpecker, 2 (1.5); Am. crow, 4 (3.2); Carolina 
chickadee, g (7.4); tufted titmouse, 5 (4.0); white- 
breasted nuthatch, 4 (3.0); brown creeper, 2 (1.9) ; 
winter wren, -+ (.4); eastern bluebird, 2 (1.4); 
golden-crowned kinglet, 1 (.5); purple finch, + 
(1). Torat: Average of g1 birds per 100 acres 
(1948 total, 54). Also counted fiving over in flocks, 
apparently between feeding grounds and roosts, but 
not using census area: turkey vulture, 4 (3.2); 
(flocks of 14 and 21); starling, 1 (1.1) (flock of 
12). Remarks: The reduction of 43% from last 
vear’s total population reflects the generally lower 
numbers locally of small birds. As permanent resi- 
dent species (the woodpeckers, chickadee and tit- 
mouse) are those most noticeably fewer this year, 
it seems unlikely that the mild weather was respon- 
sible. An apparent scarcity of pine seed may be 
an important reducing factor in this habitat. This 
is indicated by the presence in the one acre of 
pine-hardwood within the area, of only approxi- 
mately 50 birds (chickadee, nuthatch and downy 
woodpecker) per 100 acres, as compared with 200 
the year previous; while a companion study in a 
flood-plain habitat (without pine) showed no ap- 
preciable decrease in those species, the chickadee 
actually gaining considerably. Mixed flocks total- 
ing 6 or more individuals of at least 3 species com- 
prised 61 % of the small birds recorded. The Caro- 
lina chickadee was the only species occurring in 
all 14 such flocks noted; it averaged 3.7 of the 10 
birds in the average flock. The horned owl flew 
through the area on Jan. 8, chased by several 
and was identified by Louis J. Halle, Jr., 
who had been watching it a half-hour when it was 
seen at some distance by a census-taker (J.-H.C.) — 
IrSTON R. BARNES, HAZEL Bower, JOAN H. CRISweELL, 
DonaLp M. THATCHER, Kart L. TREVER, MARTHA 
Trever (Audubon Society of District of Columbia) . 
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5. Mixed Oak Forest, Size: 40 acres. LOCATION: 
On the campus of Goucher College, Towson, Balti- 
more Co., Maryland. DrscrRipTiION OF THE AREA: A 
complete description of the area appeared in Au- 
dubon Field Notes, 2:234 (1948). Briefly, the area 
is a strip 650 x 2640 ft. (paced) lying along the 
northward-facing slope of a ridge and covered by a 
culled deciduous woods composed chiefly of various 
species of oaks, with some beech, pignut hickory, 
and black gum. It is surrounded on all sides by 
woods of the same character but the following 
points are of importance: The entire lengthwise 
axis on the upper side is paralleled by the back 
ends of rather large and well-planted residential 
lots, 65 to 300 ft. distant from the census area. The 
short eastern edge lies about 50 to g5 ft. from a 
service road bevond which the same type of woods 
continues. The short western edge lies 
ft. from a shallow ravine thickly 
Japanese honeysuckle. 


50 to 300 
overgrown with 
Water: The lower part of 
the slope is covered with an impervious clay on 
which lie shallow pools of drainage water during 
the greater part of the vear. Two of these, about 
50 and 75 ft. in diameter, are on the study area. 
During the period of this count one of these had 
an outlet brooklet, the only running water on the 
area. CLIMATE: Data given are from the Baltimore 
City office of the U. S. Weather Bureau. Towson 
has consistently lower temperatures than the Balti- 
more office but deviations from the mean are prob- 
ably similar. Daily mean temperatures averaged 
7-4° above normal daily means. Only three days 
had means below the normal and means above nor- 
mal ranged to 20 in excess. The January standard 
normal at Baltimore is 33.8°. During January there 
Was a total precipitation of 6.13 inches, an excess 
of 2.63 inches over the normal. 
inches of snow 


There were 4.2 
(normal, 6.1) but 3.1 inches of this 
fell on the gist after the last bird count, and the 
remainder was evanescent. Foop: No weed seeds 
were available and very few berries; the acorn crop 
was small. Hibernating insects, insect larvae and 
eggs would seem to be the main food present. 
CENSUS DATES: Jan. 2, 8, g, 15, 16, 22, 23, 29, 30. 
Total, g trips, 17 hours (time of trips varied from 
7:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.). CrNsus—Average number 
of birds seen per 100 acres (with average number 
of individuals in area per trip in parentheses) : 
Turkey vulture, + 
(2.6); Am. crow, 5 


(0.2); downy woodpecker, 7 
(2.0); Carolina chickadee, + 
(0.1); tufted titmouse, 3 (1.3); white-breasted nut- 


hatch, 8 (3.2); brown creeper, + (0.1); golden- 
crowned kinglet, 3 (1.3); slate-colored junco, 2 
(0.8). Torat: Average of 29 birds per 100 acres, 


Remarks: Three species were not observed foraging 
on the area; turkey vulture, crow, and junco. The 
only species seen on every trip was the white- 
breasted nuthatch. Species seen on less than half 
the trips were: kinglet, junco, creeper, vulture, and 
chickadee. Birds were noticeably more plentiful 
on the upper side of the area near the houses. 
Additional species seen nearby in the honeysuckle- 
covered area to the west and along the woodland 


lots, but never within the 
cardinal, white-throated 
The lowest count of in- 


border of the house 
study area itself, were: 
sparrow, and blue jay. 

dividuals on a trp was 7, the highest 19.— 
RicHarp Cove and Haven Kors (Maryland Orni- 
thological Society) . 


6. Central Hardwood Forest. SIZE: 40 acres. 
Location: Woodside (Silver Spring), Maryland. 
DiscrRiptTiON OF AREA: This area is an upland de- 
ciduous forest consisting mostly of oak (Quercus 
and tulip poplar (Liriodendron  tulipifera) 


and a few patches of pine. 


spp-) 
There are some syca- 
mores, and dead chestnuts are still standing. The 
area is partly hilly with a creek flowing through 
the low land. A similar study was made in this 
same area in January 1948. Eight trips were made 
which resulted in the tabulation of 24° species. 
There were 159 birds per 100 acres and the aver- 
age per trip per 100 acres was 70.5. The results of 


this study were given in the April 1948 Wood 
Thrush on page 55. CLIMare: See census 8 for 
Washington, D. C., weather data. CE&NsUs DATEs: 


Jan. 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16, 22, 29, 30. ‘Total, g trips. 
Census: Turkey vulture, 4 (1.4) ; Cooper's hawk, + 
.1); red-bellied woodpecker, + (.1); hairy wood- 
pecker, + (.1); downy woodpecker, 5 (1.9); blue 
jay, 1 (.6); raven, + (.1); Am. crow, 2 (.8); Caro- 
lina chickadee, 4 (1.7); tufted titmouse, 4 (1.7); 
white-breasted nuthatch, 6 (2.4); brown creeper, 1 
(.2); winter wren, 1 (.4); Carolina wren, + (.1)5 
ruby-crowned kinglet, + (.1); starling, 2 
English sparrow, 2 


(.Q) 5 
(.g); cardinal, 26 (10.3) ; purple 
finch, + (.1); Am. goldfinch, 1 (.2); slate-colored 
junco, 15 (6.0); tree sparrow, 3 (1.6); field spar- 
(1.2); white-throated sparrow, 15 (6.0) ; 
song sparrow, 7 (2.7). Birds from the 1948 study 
not recorded in 1949 Were flicker, mockingbird, 
bluebird, golden-crowned kinglet and towhee. Spe- 
cies new this vear were Cooper's hawk, raven, Caro- 
lina wren, ruby-crowned kinglet, purple finch and 
tree sparrow. In both studies the cardinal was the 
most abundant bird. Tora: Average 104 birds per 
100 acres; 25 species.—JouN H. Faces, 1917 Elkhart 
St., Silver Spring, Md. 


row, 3 


7. Central Hardwood Bottomland and Upland 
Forest. Location: Tyler Arboretum, on Barren 
road one mile north of Lima, Pa. Crimare: Daily 
mean temperature during census period, 36° (ex- 
tremes, 8° to 60°); total precipitation, 9.9 inches 
(ground covered lightly with snow for 5 days). Al- 
most no ice on the streams during census period. 
CENsus DATES: Dec. 26; Jan. 15, 18, 20, 23, 30; Feb. 
5, 6. Total, 8 trips. Hours per trip averaged 242. 
BOTTOMLAND DECIDUOUS FOREST. Size: 30 
acres. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: A fairly mature forest 
area roughly rectangular in shape, with a few wet 
areas adjacent to the stream that runs through it. 
The canopy is about 75 feet in height, and the 
average diameter of tree trunks breast high is 11 


inches. Over 14 species of trees were found in a 
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transit of the area. Dominant trees in order of 
their abundance are red maple (Acer rubrum) 
52°%, tuliptree (Liriodendron tulipifera) 13°), oaks 
(Quercus borealis, Q. alba, Q. velutina) 9%, hick- 
ories (Carya laciniosa, C. tomentosa) 8°, white 
ash (Fraxinus americana) 6°%, black cherry (Pru- 
nus serotina) 6°%, and all others 6%. In most 
parts a distinct understory is present. Food sup- 
ply seemed normal. Crensus—Average number of 
birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average 
number of individuals in area per trip and highest 
number recorded in parentheses) : Red-tailed hawk, 
1 (.2, H 1); horned owl, 4 (1.1, H 2); downy 
woodpecker, 2 (.7, H 2); Am. crow, 136 (40.9, H 
157); black-capped chickadee, 1 (.2, H 2); tufted 
titmouse, 5 (1, H 3); white-breasted nuthatch, 5 
(1.4, Hi 5); brown creeper, $ (9, H 5); winter 
wren, } (.4, H 1); Carolina wren, 2 (6, H 2); 
golden-crowned kinglet, 2 (.6, H 5); cardinal, 4 
(1.2, H 2); goldfinch, 1 (.4, H 3); red-eved towhee, 
+ (.1, H 1); slate-colored junco, 5 (1.4, H 7); 
tree sparrow, 1 (.4, H 3); white-throated sparrow, 
t (.1, H 1); song sparrow, 3 (1, H 3). Toran: Aver- 
age of 182 birds (counting crows), 46 birds (not 
counting crows), per 100 acres, (436 and 53 in 
1947-1948). UPLAND DECIDUOUS FOREST. 
Size: 70 acres. DrESCRIPTION OF AREA: A fairly ma- 
ture forest area, roughly “L” shaped. Two small 
streams run out of the area. The canopy is about 
85 feet in height, and the average diameter of 
tree trunks breast high is 14 inches. Over 12 spe- 
cies of trees were found in a transit of the area. 
Dominant trees in order of their abundance are 
oaks (Quercus alba, Q. borealis, Q. montana, Q. 


velutina, Q. marilandica, Q. palustris) 57°. Amer- 
ican beech (Fagus grandifolia) 18°, hickory 


(Carya tomentosa) 8°, tuliptree (Liriodendron 
tulipifera) 6%, persimmon (Diospyros virginiana) 
5°>. red maple (dcer rubrum) 4°. and all others 
11%. A distinct understory of many small trees 
and shrubs, and a few briar patches are present in 
the area. Food supply seemed normal. CENsus 

average number of birds seen per 100 acres of habi- 
tat (with average number of individuals in area 
per trip and highest number recorded in paren- 
theses): Red-tailed hawk, + (.2, H 1); horned 
owl, 2 (1.2, H 2); long-eared owl, +. (.1, H 1); 
hairy woodpecker, 1 (.5, H 1); downy woodpecker, 
g (1.9, H 4); Am. crow, 76 (53.2, H 206); tufted 
titmouse, 2 (1.1, H 4); white-breasted nuthatch, 
2 (1.2, H 5); brown creeper, 1 (1, H 5); golden- 
crowned kinglet, 1 (.7, H 4); cardinal, 1 (.5, H 2); 
goldfinch, 1 (.4, H 3); slate-colored junco, 2 (1.1, 
H 9g). Porat: Average of g2 birds (counting 
crows), 16 birds (not counting crows), per 100 
acres. (196 and 10 in 1947-1948). ReMARKs: The 
two totals were given because the crows did not 
use the area for feeding, all that were seen were 
flving over the treetops. ‘The goldfinches were seen 
just once, passing over the area. Downy wood- 
peckers, brown creepers, and white-breasted nut- 
hatches were freyjuently seen in mixed flocks. A 
transit was taken of both areas to determine the 
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per cent of tree species and the average DBH. Dur- 
ing the past vear the area was farmed of its larger 
trees. ‘That is why the average DBH is smaller 
and the average height of the canopy 1s lower than 
reported last year. Most of the cutting was done 
in the upland forest and it seemed to have a stim- 
ulating effect on the birdlife, because the total 
was larger this vear than last. In the bottomland 
forest where fewer trees were cut, there was a drop 
in the totals. Another difference to be considered 
is that last vear all counts were taken about the 
same time in the afternoon, but this vear the 
counts were scattered throughout the dav.—PAuL 
W. ScuwaLpe, Lenni, Pa. 


8. Mature Deciduous Floodplain Forest and 
Stream Margin. SIZE: 51 acres (land 46.5, water 
1-5). Location: Glen Echo, Maryland. Drscrip- 
TION OF AREA: An area of flood plain in the ‘gorge 
of the Potomac River, 214 miles northwest of the 
District of Columbia line, covered with a mature 
stand of deciduous hardwoods. ‘This area was cen- 
sused and described in 1947-8; however, because of 
constant high water, Chautauqua Island was inac- 
cessible during the current season and so was elim- 
inated (4.8 acres) except a narrow strip on_ its 
north and east sides which was observed readily 
from across the river channel. Criimare: Daily 
mean temperature during census period: approni- 
mately 42° F, or 8 to g° above normal; two periods 
of several days in January averaged 15° or more 
above normal. December average daily mean tem- 
perature, 4° above normal. Precipitation during 
census period: 5.47 inches (1.7 inches above nor- 
mal), practically all rain except .85 inch which fell 
as 3 1% inches of snow, Jan. 31, most of which re- 
mained on the ground at end of census period. 
December precipitation was 1.6 inches above nor- 
mal. January was the eleventh consecutive month 
with mean temperature above normal and the 
sixth with precipitation above normal. (Data 
from U. S. Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C.). 
Canal and other still water frozen lightly after 
Feb. 1. Because of heavy rains, the river was al- 
wavs higher than normal and twice made Cabin 
John Island inaccessible (5 of 10 trips) as well as 
Chautauqua Island and the low, channelled area 
(21% acres) at the upper end of the tract. Foon: 
Svcamore, tuliptree, honey locust seed crops good; 
box elder, spice bush and papaw fair; oaks, hack- 
berry, hickory, butternut and black walnut, none. 
Census pares (Numbers in parentheses indicate 
fraction of area covered by trip): Jan. 4 (1.0). 9 
(7), 26 (9), 21 (1.0), 29 (4 trips, 6 each); Feb. 
5 (1.0, 1.0), 1949. Total, 10 trips; actual coverage 
equivalent, 8 trips. Hours between 8:40 a.m. and 
5 p-m.; average hours per complete trip, 24. 
Crensus—Average number of birds seen or heard 
per 100 acres of habitat (average number of in- 
dividuals in area per trip in parentheses): Land 
hirds: Turkey vulture, (overhead), 1 (.5); black 
vulture (overhead), + (.1); sharp-shinned hawk, 





4+ (.1); vellow-shafted 


flicker, + (.2); pileated 
woodpecker, 1 


red-bellied woodpecker, 3 
(1.4); hairy woodpecker, 2 (1.0); downy wood- 
pecker, 8 (3.9); blue jay, 1 (.6); Am. crow, 7 
(3.4); Carolina chickadee, 23 (11.8); tufted tit- 
mouse, 15 (7-5); White-breasted nuthatch, 8 (3.9) ; 
brown creeper, g (4.6); winter wren, 2 (.9) ; Caro- 
lina wren, 6 (3.0); eastern bluebird, 1 (.4) ; golden- 
crowned kinglet, 1 (.5); ruby-crowned kinglet, + 
(.1); starling, 20 (10.4); cardinal, 4 (2.1); purple 
finch, 4 (2.1); Am. goldfinch, g (4.5); slate-colored 
junco, 1 (.7); White-throated sparrow, +  (.1); 
song sparrow, + (.1); total land birds, 127. Birds 
requiring Open water: mallard, + (.1); Am. mer- 
ganser, 1 (.7); belted kingfisher, 1 (.7). FIinar 
roraL: Average of 129 birds per 100 acres. (Total, 
1947-8, 128. Revised count for 1947-8 of birds 
found on the smaller area of 51 acres is 129.) 
ReMARKs: Not included in the summary above is 
a flock of 62 turkey vultures and 1 black vulture 
seen high overhead in late afternoon (Jan. 29), 
which would add 7.9 birds per trip and 15.4 per 
100 acres. While the total counts for the two 
years are alike, several species had notably dif- 
ferent counts. The Carolina chickadee increased 
28°, and the starling 100°. The brown creeper 
increased several times, while its companion, the 
golden-crowned kinglet, decreased similarly. Spar- 
rows, especially 


(.6) ; 


the song sparrow, and probably 
the bluebird were less common at least partly be- 
cause of the flooding of the stream margins.  Six- 
teen flocks of small birds (other than Fringillids) 
totaling 6 or more individuals of at least 3 species 
were noted (an average of two such flocks per com- 
plete trip) , and contained 55°; of the birds of the 
species considered. As last year, there was little 
evidence of permanence in these flocks. The aver- 
age per flock was 101% birds and 5 species; and 
the largest. 22 birds of 7 species. Fresh tracks of 
a shorebird, probably a killdeer, were found in 
mud along the river on Jan. 16.—IrstoN R. BARNES. 


SHIRLEY \. Briccs, HELEN  JOHNsTON, JEANNE 
SrTivers, DONALD M.. THatrcuer, Kart L. TREVER, 
MARTHA TReverR (Audubon Society of the District 


of Columbia) . 


9. Oak-Maple Forest and Forest Edge. SIZE: 
55-acre forest, plus 1.25 miles of forest edge. Loca- 
HON: 6 miles northeast of Champaign, Illinois. 
Description of area and previous records: see Au- 
dubon Field Notes, Vol. 2, 1948: 151-152. CENSUS 
DATES: Dec. 12, 30; Jan. 15; Feb. 12, 27. Total, 5 
trips. Hours per trip—2, for each of two persons. 
Remarks: A flock of tree sparrows on the forest- 
edge increased progressively in 
the winter: 20, 25. 45, 


numbers during 
Horned owls 
were present off and on all winter and had incu- 
bation under way on Feb. 12. Since the forest is 
entirely surrounded by farmland and _ grassland, 
forest-edge species made use of both the forest and 
open country and it seems desirable to compute 
their population density in terms of miles of edge 


75, 100. 


than 100 acres of forest as with the true 
The census is therefore 
divided into two parts. Forest-interior species: 
Red-bellied woodpecker, 5 (3); hairy woodpecker, 
3 (2); downy woodpecker, 16 (g); tufted titmouse, 
7 (4); brown creeper, 5 (3); horned owl, 2 (1); 
white-breasted nuthatch, 1 (+); screech owl, 1 
(+). Forest-edge species—Birds per mile (with 
average number of individuals in area per trip in 


rather 
forest-interior species. 


parentheses) : Yellow-shafted flicker, 1 (1); Am. 
crow, 21 (26); starling, 2 (3); cardinal, 2 (2); 
slate-colored junco, 6 (7); tree sparrow, 42 (53); 


song sparrow, 3, (4); ring-necked pheasant, 1 (1) ; 
English sparrow, 1 (1). Toran: Forest-interior, 8 
species, 40 individuals per 100 acres; forest-edge, 9 
species, 79 individuals per mile.—S. CHarirs KEN- 
pricH, Dept. of Zoology & Physiology, Vivarium 
Bldg., Univ. Illinois, Wright & Healey Sts., Cham- 
paign, Hl. 


10. Beech-Maple Forest, $1ZE: 20 acres. Loca- 
TION: Henry County, 6 miles north of New Castle, 


Indiana, 2 miles east of Mt. Summit, Indiana. 
DescriprioN OF AREA: A fairly mature second- 
growth forest, rectangular in shape. ‘This area 


represents a typical well-protected wood lot. It is 
surrounded on three sides by fields. One hundred 
feet was subtracted around the plot on these three 
sides to allow for edge effect. The fourth side is 
adjacent to another woods. Dominant species of 
trees are as follows: sugar maple (Acer saccharum) , 
beech (Fagus grandifolia) , tulip poplar (Lirioden- 
dron tulipifera), wild cherry (Prunus serotina) , 
hackberry (Celtis occidentalis) , shagbark hickory 
(Carya ovata). Poison ivy is found abundantly 
along with wild grape vines. Water: Three semi- 
permanent pools are found in the woods; one or 
small streams flowing most of the time. 
Cuare: Average temperature during census pe- 
riod was go° (extremes, 17°-44°); total precipita- 
tion, 1.04 inches. Foop: Mast and winter fruit 
were Crnsus pares: Feb. 6, 10, 11, 12. 
Fotal number of trips 4. Average time spent on 
each trip, 61 minutes. Crnsus—Average number of 
birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average 
number of individuals in area per trip in paren- 
theses). Red-bellied woodpecker, 4 (.7); hairy 
woodpecker, 3 (.5); downy woodpecker, 8 (1.5); 
Am. crow, 54 (10.7); Carolina chickadee, 6 (1.2) ; 


two 


average. 


tufted titmouse, 10 (2); white-breasted nuthatch, 
4 (7); cardinal, 3 (5). ToraL: Average of 89 
birds per 100 acres. REMARKS: Rough-legged 


hawk was seen over the woods; song sparrow re- 
corded in the edge. Screech owls were heard sev- 
eral times previous to the census period while grids 
were being established.—MAaryjorie ‘TApscorr, 1109 
Indiana Ave., New Castle, Ind. 


11. Transition Central-Northern Hardwood. 
Size: 50 acres. Location: Audubon Nature Center, 
Greenwich, Connecticut. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: A 
fairly mature, second-growth forest with a large va- 
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riety of deciduous trees. The area, nearly circular 
in shape, is rugged in character, with steep, rocky 
slopes and several deep depressions which form 
ponds during winter and spring. Elevations range 
from 350 to 490 feet. Two wooded swamps aver- 
age two acres apiece. ‘The canopy averages 70 
feet. The average DBH of the dominant trees is 
18 inches. The dominant trees in the order of their 
abundance are: red oak (Quercus rubra), white 
oak (Quercus alba), beech (Fagus grandifolia) , 
tulip (Liriodendron tulipifera), black birch (Be- 
tula lenta) , red maple (Acer rubrum) , sugar maple 
(Acer saccharum), and various hickories (Carya 
spp.). A well-defined understory is present in 80% 
of the area and includes such species as witch hazel 
(Hamamelis virginiana), maple-leaved viburnum 
(Viburnum acerifolium) , flowering dogwood (Cor- 
nus florida), hornbeam (Carpinus caroliniana) , 
and the blueberries (Vaccinium vacillans and V. 
Several small swampy areas show a 
dominance of red maple (Acer rubrum) , black ash 
(Fraxinus nigra), American elm (U/mus ameri- 
cana), and yellow birch (Betula lutea), with a 
DBH of 10 inches. The understory in these areas 
is mostly pepperbush (Clethra alnifolia), blue- 
berry (Vaccinium corymbosum) , spice bush (Ben- 


atrococcum) . 


zoin aestivale), and poison sumac (Toxicodendron 
Vernix). Ciimatre: Daily mean temperature during 
census period, 33° (extremes, 0 to 58°); DMT was 
12 degrees higher than during last year’s census; 
total precipitation, 11.08 inches, including snow- 
falls totaling 22.5 inches (8 inches of snow on 
ground Dec. 26, and 1-5 inches on 4 other trips). 
Foop: No vegetable food noted on area; no feeding 
station within 14 mile of the area. During mid- 
January thaw, downy and hairy woodpeckers were 
seen feeding at length on stumps and fallen 
branches or logs in swampy woods; birds were 
sometimes partially submerged during this feeding. 
CENsus DATES: Dec. 26, 1948; Jan. 2, 4, 9, 13, 16, 20, 
25; Feb. 1, 7, 1949. Total, 10 trips. Hours per 
trip averaged 3. Woodland trails bound the area 
and bisect it, and numbered acre posts aid accurate 
plotting of observations. All trips were made in 
the afternoon; members of party averaged three. 
Crnsus—Average number of birds seen or heard 
per 100 acres of habitat (with average number of 
individuals in area per trip in parentheses): Red- 
tailed hawk, + (.3); barred owl, + (.2); pileated 
woodpecker, 2 (.9); hairy woodpecker, 3 (1.6); 
downy woodpecker, 5 (2.7); blue jay, + (.2); Am. 
crow, 6 (3.1); black-capped chickadee, 20 (9.9); 
white-breasted nuthatch, 4 (2.2); brown creeper, 
15 (7-4); Winter wren, 1 (5); golden-crowned 
kinglet, 5 (2.3); Am. goldfinch, 1 (.7); tree spar- 
row, 2 (.9). ToraL: Average of 64 birds per 100 
acres (excluding crows which merely flew over 
area, density would be 58 birds per 100 acres). 
REMARKS: Increase of 100% in wintering bird popu- 
lation over last year’s rugged winter. Several 
“family groups” of chickadees seen regularly during 
first three weeks gradually broke up, finally ap- 
peared to desert the area, possibly in favor of feed- 
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ing stations 14 mile away where influx of this 
species was noted. Generally, mixed flocks of small 
birds were extremely variable in numbers and 
species make-up, and in routes within the area, 
One group of 5 brown creepers, however, was ob- 
served on 4 or 5 occasions, Once moving 1000 feet 
in an hour’s time. The pileated woodpecker cut 
a new hole in a live beech and went to roost in it 
punctually at about 4 p.m. daily.—Cuarwes E, 
Monr, Greenwich, Conn. 


12. Western Plains — Cottonwood—Willow 
Riverbottom. Size: 33 acres. Location: Along 
Cache la Poudre River, 2 14 miles southeast of Fort 
Collins, Colorado. Elevation, 4goo feet. DEscrip- 
TION OF AREA: A roughly-rectangular area of scat- 
tered cottonwoods and willows west of Poudre 
River, bordered on the north by a road, on the 
west by a marsh and uncultivated field, and on the 
southwest by a cultivated field. ‘There are similar 
habitats on both sides of the river to the north 
and south. Dominant trees in the order of their 
abundance are: plains cottonwood (Populus sar- 
gentii) , lanceleaf cottonwood (P. acuminata), nar- 
rowleaf cottonwood (P. angustifolia), peach-leaf 
willow (Salix amygdaloides), narrow-leaf willow 
(S. exigua), box elder (Acer negundo). Present 
as ground cover, particularly in central section, are 
milkweed (Asclepias speciosa), wolfberry  (Sym- 
phoricarpos occidentalis), cocklebur (Xanthium 
echinatum), mullein) (Verbascum thapsus) , dock 
(Rumex sp.), virgin’s bower (Clematis ligustici- 
folia), wild cucumber (Echinocystis lobata), gum- 
weed (Grindelia squarrosa), and others, providing 
dense cover in some localities. Water: In addi- 
tion to the Poudre River along the east border, two 
small creeks run down through the southern end 
of the area and a small pond is located in the cen- 
tral portion. Less than a quarter of a mile to the 
southeast where the river broadens and is joined by 
a creek, there is a popular wintering area for ducks. 
Cummate: Daily mean temperature during census 
period, 14° (extremes, -28° to 51°); total snowfall, 
15 inches (ground covered with up to two feet of 
drifted snow throughout census period; continuous 
cold weather, snow storms, and blizzards; worst 
local weather in many years). Occasional strong 
northwest winds. River and creeks intermittently 
frozen throughout census period; pond completely 
frozen. Foop: An abundance of seeds, some ber- 
ries; many rabbits, mice, and ducks for predators; 
tree and shrub branches covered with scale insects 
and insect eggs and pupae. Crnsus DATES: Dec. 26, 
go; Jan. 8, 13, 15, 20, 22, 27, 30; Feb. g, 5. Total, 
11 trips. Hours per trip averaged 2. CENsus-- 
Average number of birds seen per 100 acres of 
habitat (with average number’ of individuals in 
area per trip in parentheses): Great blue heron, 
+ (.1); mallard, 2 (.6); Am. rough-legged hawk, 
1 (.2); ferruginous rough-leg, + (.1); bald eagle, 
1 (.2); marsh hawk, 2 (.7); ring-necked pheasant, 
8 (2.6); killdeer, + (.1); Wilson’s snipe, 1 (.2); 
rock dove, 3 (.9); belted kingfisher, 1 (.2); red- 
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shafted flicker, 3 (1.0); hairy woodpecker, + (.1) ; 
downy woodpecker, 3 (.9); Am. magpie, 20 (6.8) ; 
Am. crow, 1 (.3); black-capped chickadee, 16 (5.3) ; 
brown creeper, 4 (1.2); robin, + (.1); northern 
shrike, + (.1); western meadowlark, 2 (.6); red- 
wing, + (.1); slate-colored junco, 2 (.7); Oregon 
junco (Shufeldt’s), 2 (.7); Oregon junco (pink- 
sided), 3 (.9); tree sparrow, 11 (3.8); white- 
crowned sparrow (Gambel’s), 1 (.2); song. spar- 
row, 26 (8.5). Tora: Average of 113 birds per 
100 acres. REMARKS: From several to all of the 
following species of birds were found to occur in 
mixed flocks: chickadees, brown creepers, downy 
woodpeckers, tree and song = sparrows, white- 
crowned sparrows, and juncos. The meadowlarks 
were in a single species flock, as were the magpics 
and pheasants on several occasions. This is a late 
record for the great blue heron, although a few 
have wintered in the state—R. G. BEIDLEMAN and 
D. M. RusseELt, Zoology Department, Colorado 
A & M College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


13. Creek, Bordered by Deciduous Trees. 
Size: 16 acres. LOCATION: Spearfish Creek, extending 
from Snappers Park to the north end of the town 
of Spearfish in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA: Fast running Spearfish Creek 
(average width 35 feet) bordered by hornbeam 
(Ostyria virginiana) , willow-leaf poplar (Populus 
angustifolia), cottonwood (Populus occidentalis) , 
poplar (Populus tacamahaca), lanceleaf poplar 
(Populus acuminata) , aspen (Populus  tremu- 
loides), birch (Betula papyrifera), elm (Ulmus 
americana), ash (Fraxinus campestris), box elder 
(Acer interior). Understory consists of blue plum- 
bago (Amorpha fruticosa), hop vine (Humulus 
lupulus), clematis (Clematis ligusticifolia) , grape 
(Vitis vulgaris), tansy (Tanacetum vulgare), eve- 
ning primrose (Oenothera biennis) , burdock (Arc- 
tium minus), bull thistle (Circtum lanceolatum) , 
curly-dock (Rumex crispus), aster (Aster multi 
floris), cone flower (Rudbeckia hirta) , woundwort 
(Prunella vulgaris), burr (Glycyrhiza lepidota), 
rose (Rosa woodsi), sweet clover (Melilotus offict- 
nale), verbena (Verbena stricta), catnip (Nepeta 
cataria), horsemint (Monarda menthaefolta) , 
cherry (Prunus melanocarpa) , joe-pye-weed (Eupa- 
torium purpureum), wild parsnip (Pastinaca pa- 
tiva), thorn apple (Crataegus sp.), milkweed 
(Asclepias speciosa), ragweed (Ambrosia trifida) , 
pigweed (Amaranthus sp.), and mullein (Verbas- 
cum thapsus). Warer: The entire creek was open 
for most of the winter. Parts were covered with 
ice for several days, and one time the stream lef: 
its bed for several hundred yards. CLimarte: Esti- 
mated daily average temperature, 10 degrees. Ex- 
tremes, -go and 45 degrees. Total precipitation 
(estimated) 54 inches of snow; 34 inches of snow 
on ground at one time. Foop: After Jan. 2 the 
understory was almost completely snow-covered. 
Census DATES: Dec. 28, 29; Jan. 1, 2, 29; Feb. 12, 
26, 27, 28. Nine trips. Hours per trip averaged 2 
hours. Crnsus—Average number of birds seen per 


100 acres of habitat (with average number of in- 
dividuals in area per trip in parentheses): Belted 
kingfisher, 1 (.1); red-shafted flicker, 3 (.5); hairy 
woodpecker, 3 (.5); downy woodpecker, 6 (.g); 
blue jay, 3 (.4); black-capped chickadee, 73 (11.7) ; 
brown creeper, 2 (.4); robin, 4 (.7); English spar- 
row, 4 (.7); purple finch, 4 (.6); redpoll, 8 (1.3); 
Am. goldfinch, 6 (1.0); white-winged junco, 9 
(1.5); Slate-colored junco, 51 (8.2); tree sparrow, 
10 (1.6); song sparrow, g (.6); Townsend’s soli- 
taire, 1 (.1). Torat: Average of 193 birds per 100 
acres. REMARKS: More birds were seen on Jan. 1, 
the day before a severe storm, than on any other 
day. Thirty-nine juncos were seen on that day. 
After the storm, the greatest number of juncos seen 
on one trip was 11 on Feb. 27. The purple finches 
were seen feeding on ash seeds. On Feb. 12, an 
hour was spent in the area and no birds were seen. 
Temperature was —10°. Bohemian waxwings were 
numerous in the town this year—flocks of over 200 
birds were seen. Fiocks of mallard ducks have 
been frequently seen, and it has been reported 
that they have taken much plant food from the 
creek. One dead mallard was found in the snow 
at the edge of the creek. Apparently it had starved. 
Ihanks for assistance in this report go to F. L. Ben- 
nett.—WILLIs HALL, Spearfish, $. Dak. 


14. Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub Swamp 
Borders. SIZE: 60 acres; 25 acres of water, 35 acres 
of bushy or swampy borders. Location: Takanas- 
see Lake, Long Branch, New Jersey. DEscrIpTioN 
OF AREA: As in 1948, with one exception. Bushes 
and small trees along the north and the south 
borders of territory have been cleared away and 
rows of houses are being built. Later when land- 
scaping is completed this may create a new edge 
and bring in some new species. No visible change 
over the 1948 season can be attributed to this de- 
velopment. CLIMATE: Temperature on visits varied 
from 10° to 50°. Averaged 36° which is about 5° 
above normal for the locality. Two to 4 inches of 
snow on first two days, after that none at all. 
Ponds open except for some ice, Dec. 26. Foon: 
Berries and weed seeds available at all times. The 
underwater vegetation and aquatic animal life was 
not under ice during the counts. CENSUS DATES: 
Dec. 26, 28; Jan. 1, 8, 15, 16, 22, 29; Feb. 5. Total, 
9 trips, totaling 15 hours. FRESH WATER PONDS: 
Census—Average number of individuals per 100 
acres of habitat (with average number of individ- 
uals in area per trip in parentheses): Pintail, + 
(0.1); ring-necked duck, 2 (0.4); hooded mer- 
ganser, + (0.1); great black-backed gull, 20 (4.9) ; 
herring gull, 68 (17.). Torat: Average of go birds 
per 100 acres of water. SHRUB SWAMP BORDERS: 
Census: Sparrow hawk, 1 (0.2); ring-necked pheas- 
ant, 8 (1.1); Wilson’s snipe, 1 (0.2); downy wood- 
pecker, 2 (0.8) ; Carolina chickadee, 11 (3.7) ; tufted 
titmouse, 3 (1.1); White-breasted nuthatch, + 
(0.1); Winter wren, 1 (0.2); robin, 2 (0.8); cedar 
waxwing, + (0.1); cardinal, 3 (1.0); pine siskin, 
3 (1.1); Am. goldfinch, 11 (3.7); slate-colored 
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junco, 5 (1.7); tree sparrow, 2 (0.8) ; field sparrow, 
2 (0.7); White-throated sparrow, 18 (4.6); song 
sparrow, 3 (1.2). TOYTAL FOR LAND AREA: 66 birds 
per 100 acres. REMARKS: The gulls, as last year, 
apparently came to the lake to rest and preen and 
did their feeding elsewhere. The ducks feed on 
the area. Due to the warm weather and open 
water in all parts of the county, this small pond 
which is generally open in all seasons was not an 
“oasis” for wandering water birds as last year. 
With the food not covered by snow, the land bird 
population as expected, was greater than during 
the previous winter.—GerorcE M. SEELEY, 461 High 
St., Long Branch, N. J. 


15. Shrubby Field. Size: 51 acres. Location: 
Glade Run, Warren, Pennsylvania. DEscRIPTION oF 
AREA: A shrubby area, generally rectangular in 
shape, bounded on the east, west, and north by 
deciduous woodland, and on the south by the 
Warren borough limits. Glade Run, a small creck 
tributary of the Allegheny River, is east of the area. 
Elevation ranges from 1300 to 1400 feet. Dominant 
shrubbery in the order of abundance are: scarlet 
thorn (Crataegus coccinea), wild blackberry (Ru- 
bus allegheniénsis), dewberry (Rubus villosus) , 
staghorn sumach (Rhus typhina), common elder 
(Sambucus canadensis) , maple-leaved arrow-wood 
(Viburnum acerifolium) , early low blueberry (Vac- 
cinium pennsylvanicum), and black huckleberry 
(Gaylussacia baccata). Several species of golden 
rod (Solidago) abound in different parts of the 
area, and constitute the most common type of wild 
flower. WatTeER: Two small brooks run through the 
width of the area, and empty into Glade Run. 
Cuimate: Daily mean temperature during census 
period, 32° (extremes, 1 to 55); total precipitation, 
3-76 inches; ground covered with 22 inches of snow 
at beginning of census period to none at end of 
period. Foop: A normal seed and fruit supply 
available after first week of period. CENsUs DATES: 
Jan. 2, 8, g, 15, 16, 22, 23, 29; Feb. 5. Total, 9 
trips. Hours per trip averaged 2. CEeNsus—Aver- 
age number of birds seen per 100 acres of habitat 
(with average number of individuals in area pet 
trip in parentheses): Ruffed grouse, 1 (.4); downy 
woodpecker, + (.2); blue jay, 1 (.4); black-capped 
chickadee, 16 (7.9); brown creeper, + (.1); robin, 
+ (.1); cardinal, 2 (1.1); Am. goldfinch, + (.1); 
slate-colored junco, g (4.8); tree sparrow, 6 (3.0). 
ToraL: Average of 36 birds per 100 acres. REMARKS: 
The following species were listed on one trip only: 
downy woodpecker, 2, Jan. 2; brown creeper, 1, 
Jan. 15; robin, 1, Feb. 5; Am. goldfinch, 1, Jan. 2.— 
Harris E. JOHNSON, R.D. 1, Warren, Pa. 


16. Damp Deciduous Scrub with Standing 
Dead Trees. SIZE: 25 acres. Location: U. S. 
Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, on the 
Coastal Plain of Maryland. DescRIPTION OF AREA: 
An area of scrub and sapling growth resulting from 
a severe 310-acre burn in the spring of 1942. Used 
as a breeding-bird census area in 1947 and 1948, 
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and fully described in 1947 (Census No. 13). Since 
young pines have begun to appear on 5 acres of 
the highest ground, this part of the area has been 
eliminated from the census area and the acreage 
thereby reduced from go to 25. WEATHER: Follow- 
ing widespread mild weather in November and De- 
cember, January was one of the warmest ever ex- 
perienced in this region. Dr. Joseph B. Shepherd, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, U.S.D.A., has kindly sup- 
plied the following weather data for the Agricul- 
tural Research Center in Beltsville. ‘The mean 
temperature for January 1949 was 39.5° (a daily 
excess of 6.0°); while February temperatures aver- 
aged 39.3° (5.6° above normal). January precip- 
itation, nearly all in the form of rain, totaled 4.96 
inches, 51 per cent above normal. Snowfall for the 
entire winter was light, and largely limited to Feb- 
ruary and early March. These conditions were ex- 
tremely favorable for wintering birds; so the popu- 
lation figures which follow cannot be taken as char- 
acteristic of the area in a normal winter. CENsus 
DATES: Jan. 7, 8, 9, 16, 20, 27, 28, 29, 30; Feb. 2, 5, 
6. Total, 12 trips. Hours per trip averaged 0.93. 
Census—Average number of birds seen per 100 
acres of habitat (with average number of individ- 
uals in area per trip in parentheses): Turkey vul- 
ture, 1 (.3); red-tailed hawk, + (.1); yellow- 
shafted flicker, 1 (.3); red-bellied woodpecker, + 
(.1); hairy woodpecker, 2 (.5); downy woodpecker, 
2 (.6); blue jay, 2 (.5); Am. crow, 1 (.); Carolina 
chickadee, 3 (.7); tufted titmouse, 1 (.3); winter 
wren, 1 (.3); robin, 29 (7.8); hermit thrush, + 
(.1); golden-crowned kinglet, 1 (.2); ruby-crowned 
kinglet, 1 (.3); myrtle warbler, + (.1); cardinal, 1 
(.3); eastern towhee, 1 (.3); slate-colored junco, 5 
(1.2); tree sparrow, 19 (4.7); field sparrow, 1 (.3); 
white-throated sparrow, 2 (.4). ToTaL: Average of 
77 birds per 100 acres. REMARKS: Due to the ex- 
tremely warm and open winter, no trips were taken 
until Jan. 7, and two-thirds of the total were taken 
from Jan. 20 on, in an effort to eliminate possible 
late migrants from the census figures. The large 
number of robins wintering on and adjacent to the 
area was most unusual since normally only 2 or 3 
stray birds at most would be expected. This year 
up to 82 individuals were seen on a single trip. 
Thanks to the frequent rains, the soil remained 
muddy and provided excellent feeding grounds for 
the robins; the natural fruits usually consumed by 
robins wintering in this region were very scarce or 
absent on the study area. Census trips were in- 
tentionally taken at different times throughout the 
morning and early afternoon to compensate for 
the highest robin counts, which were always re- 
corded in the early morning. Furthermore, only 
those individuals which were found feeding or 
perched within the limits of the area were included 
in the count; an even greater number were seen 
making short flights over the census area. Other 
birds recorded only in flight over the area (and not 
included in the census totals) were: eastern blue- 
bird, 2; cedar waxwing, go; starling, 8 (total from 
3 trips); and pine siskin, 1. The winter popula- 
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tion of the area was decidedly unstable. Four of 
the 22 species were recorded on only 1 trip out of 
iz, and 4 others on only 2 trips. On 2 trips, no 
birds at all were found on the area. This fluctua- 
tion in numbers was due in part to the small size 
of the census area, but also reflects the poor food 
supply which resulted in many birds being con- 
tinually on the move rather than restricted to def- 
inite territories—CHANDLER S. Rossins, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Laurel, Md. 


17. Mixed Habitats—City Park (Grassland, 
Forest Edge and Residential Area). SIZE: 42 
acres (est.; changed from last year). Location: A 
section of City Park, Denver, Colorado. Derscrip- 
TION OF AREA: Altitude, about 5300 ft.; estimate of 
types of land: grassy spaces, 60°; bushes, 10%; 
trees, 25°%; buildings, 5°%; the trees include maples, 
ashes, hawthorns, oaks, spruces, pines and several 
others; the buildings include a soft-ball park, a 
pavilion, and a workhouse. CiimaTE: Mean tem- 
perature, Jan., 19.4° (normal, 29.8) ; first 5 days in 
Feb., 18.6° (normal, 30.8); extremes, 57° to —7°; 
precipitation, Jan., 1.46 inches (normal .4o inches) ; 
first 5 days in Feb., trace (normal .10 inches). 
CENSUS DATES: Jan. 3-Feb. 4. CENsus—Average num- 
ber of individuals seen per 100 acres of habitat 
(with average number of individuals seen per trip 
in parentheses): Cooper’s hawk, + (.1); red- 
shafted flicker, 1 (.6); hairy woodpecker, 1 (.3) ; 
black-capped chickadee, 1 (.4); red-breasted nut- 
hatch, 1 (.4); brown creeper, g (1.2); robin, + 
(.1); English sparrow, 19 (8.1); house finch, 16 
(6.6); Oregon junco, 11 (4.6); slate-colored junco, 
1 (.4); unidentified juncos, + (.2). Tora: Aver- 
age of 55 birds per 100 acres. REMARKS: The 
weather in the fall of 1948 was very unusual— 
there was no precipitation from the middle of Sept. 
to Dec. 23, except for a very light snowfall in the 
middle of Oct. However, it was an average of 9 
degrees colder than usual. During the census pe- 
riod, there was some snow on the ground all the 
time. The absence of finches this year is probably 
explained by the fact that there was no particular 
crop of ash seeds.—Hucu E. Kincery, 2350 Colo- 
rado Blvd., Denver 7, Colo. 

18. Mixed Habitats: Upland Deciduous For- 
est, Coniferous Forest, Forest Edge and Clear- 
ings. SIZE: 60 acres. LOCATION: Wellington Hill, 
Belmont, Middlesex County, Massachusetts. De- 
SCRIPTION OF AREA: The census area includes 12 
acres of clearings and open field, 14 acres of pre- 
dominantly deciduous forest, and 34 acres of pre- 
dominantly coniferous forest. The condition of 
the census area is the same as when it was covered 
last winter; for details see the previous census re- 
port. Water: No natural streams or other bodies 
of water are present in the area. CLIMATE: Average 
temperature during census trips, 27° (extremes, 
19° to 42°); average depth of the snow during the 
period, 6 inches (extremes, 0 to 8 inches). The 
month of December and the first three weeks of 


January were mild and snowless. Foop: Berries of 
the Am. bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) were not 
utilized by pheasants, although present in abun- 
dance. Brown creepers were almost always seen on 
the pitch pines, the redpolls feeding in the upper 
branches of white birch trees. CENsUs DATES: Jan. 
20, 27, 29, 30; Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6. Total, 8 trips. Hours 
per trip averaged 2. Crnsus—Average number of 
birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average 
number of individuals in area per trip in paren- 
theses) (Note: [f] indicates that the species con- 
cerned frequented forested areas only, and that the 
number of birds per 100 acres was computed for 
the forest habitat; [g] indicates that there was no 
evident correlation between the distribution of 
the species concerned and any separate habitat 
within the census area, and that the number of 
birds per 100 acres was computed for the entire 
census area.): Ring-necked pheasant, (f) + (.1); 
herring gull, (g) + (.1); yellow-shafted flicker, 
(f) + (.1); downy woodpecker, (f) 1 (.5); blue 
jay, (g) + (.1); Am. crow, (g) 4 (2.8); black- 
capped chickadee, (f) 23 (11.1); brown creeper, 
(f) 2 (.9); golden-crowned kinglet, (f) 9 (4.3); 
redpoll, (g) 21 (12.8). ToraL: Average of 53 birds 
per 100 acres. Remarks: The one herring gull was 
seen flying over at a moderately great height. Two 
flocks of 5 to 7 chickadees spent most of the time 
within the area; three other chickadee groups were 
occasional visitors. Two groups of 4 to 5 kinglets 
were usually present. Brown creepers were seen in 
pairs or singly. Mixed flocks were rare and of 
short duration.—W. B. Quay, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


19. Western Plains, Dryland Stubble Field, 
Irrigated Stubble Field and Permanent Cover. 
Location: About 7 miles east and 3 miles south of 
Fort Collins, Colorado. Elevation, 4900 feet. 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA: DRYLAND STUBBLE 
FIELD—A square area of 25 acres, situated on a 
rolling well-drained portion of the dryland farm 
area, bordered on all sides by the same habitat. 
The crop type is wheat (Triticum aestivum) , the 
stubble height being about g inches. No other 
vegetation is present to a major degree on the 
area. IRRIGATED STUBBLE FIELD—A square 
area of 25 acres, situated on a level well-drained 
portion of the irrigated farm area, bordered on all 
sides by the same habitat. The crop type is oats 
(Avena sativa), the stubble height being about 6 
inches. No other vegetation is present to a major 
degree on the areas PERMANENT COVER 
(MIXED HABITATS) —A square area of 25 acres, 
situated on a level well-drained portion of the 
transition zone between dryland and irrigated farm 
areas. The area is composed of dryland farm, 
irrigated farm, and permanent cover, and is crossed 
by two irrigation canals and _ several irrigation 
ditches and laterals. Vegetation on the area con- 
sists of plains cottonwood (Populus sargentit) , 
peach-leaved willow (Salix amygdaloides) , rabbit- 
brush (Chrysothamnus spp.), Russian thistle (Sal- 
sola pestifer), fireweed (Kochia scoparia) , lamb’s 
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quarters (Chenopodium spp.) . green foxtail (Seta- 
ria viridis) , corn stubble (Zea mays), alfalfa stul- 
ble (Medicago sativa), wheat stubble, and others, 
providing dense cover in some localities. CLIMATE: 
Daily mean temperature during census period, 10° 
(extremes, -28° to 47°); total precipitation, 0.2 
inch (snowfall, 3.8 inches; ground covered with 
up to two feet of drifted snow during census pe- 
riod; continuous snow storms and cold weather). 





Canals intermittently frozen during period. Foon: 
An abundance of seeds and waste grain, tree and 
shrub branches covered with insect eggs and pupae 
and scale insects. CENSUS DATES: Jan. 14, 17, 19, 21, 
24. 28. 31; Feb. 4. Total, 8 trips. Hours per trip 
averaged 2.—MEREDITH J. Morris, Colorado Coop- 
erative Wildlife Research Unit— (Zoology Depart- 
ment) , Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. Fort Collins, Colo. 


Crensus—Average number of birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with average number of 
individuals in area per trip in parentheses) . 


Size of Area 
Species: 

Great blue 
Mallard 
Am. pintail 
Sharp-shinned hawk 
Red-tailed hawk 
Rough-legged hawk 
Marsh hawk 
Pigeon hawk 
Sparrow hawk 
Ring-necked pheasant 
Red-shafted flicker 
Downy woodpecker 
Horned lark 
Am. magpie ee 
Black-capped chickadee 
English sparrow 
Western meadowlark 
Slate-colored junco 
Oregon junco (subsp.) 
Oregon junco (pink-sided) 
‘Tree sparrow 
Song sparrow 

Total 

(birds per 100 acres) 


heron 


20. City Cemetery. Size: 30 acres. Location: 
Between Stark and Morrison and goth to 26th in 
Portland, Oregon. DESCRIPTION OF AREA: Area de- 
scribed in bird-breeding census as reported in 
Audubon Field Notes, Vol. 2. p. 243 (Nov. 1948). 
Curate: Daily mean temperature during census 
period, 37° (extremes, 31° to 48°); total precipita- 
tion, 10 inches (ground covered with maximum of 
5 inches of snow during 5 days of census period). 
Foov: Holly berries (thrushes), cedar cone seeds 
(pine siskin) , maple seeds (evening grosbeak). All 
had good crops. Census DATES: Dec. g. 15, 16, 22. 
23, 29; Feb. 19, 20. Total, 8 trips. Hours per trip 
averaged 1 4/5, and totaled 13 14. Census—Average 
number of birds seen per 100 acres of habitat (with 
average number of individuals in area per trip in 


parentheses): Sparrow hawk, + (.1); glaucous- 





Dryland Irrigated Permanent 
Stubble Field Stubble Field Cover 

25 acres 25 acres 25 acres 

teas cya _ _ + (0.1) 

blight _— —_ 14 (3-5) 

ARTS lose _ — 1 (0.3) 
Shedd haus sang _— + (0.1) = 
Prise + (0.1) — = 

Risa eta. 5c — 1 (0.3) 3 (0.6) 

savensauerli — 2 (0.5) 2 (0.5) 

eS. —_— + (0.1) 

pee ee. — 2 (0.4) 3 (0.6) 

; . 1 (0.3) 2 (0.5) 10 (2.5) 

2 Mirae RAP — —_ 1 (0.3) 

BP rac oie —- — + (0.1) 

De ieate en 11 (2.8) —_ 1 (0.3) 

Aa Sra 1 (0.3) 2 (0.5) 6 (1.5) 

Ae sieeste — — 8 (2.0) 

— — 10 (2.5) 

oo 2 (0.4) 1 (0.3) 

— -- 2 (0.6) 

= — 3 (0.7) 

arinlin APY Pa oe a 4 (1.0) 

— — 10 (2.4) 

-— — 10 (2.6) 

14 (3-5) 11 (2.7) go (22.5) 


winged gull. 16 (4.7); California gull, 3 (.7); vel- 
low-shafted flicker, + (.1); red-shafted flicker, 11 
(3.2); red-breasted sapsucker, 2 (.6); downy wood- 
pecker, 1 (.2); Am. crow, 8 black-capped 
chickadee, 4 (1.1); robin, 74 (22.1); varied thrush, 
} (1.2); golden-crowned kinglet, 8 (2.2); Brewer's 
blackbird, + (.1); evening grosbeak, 24 (7.1); 
house finch, 4 (1.2); pine siskin, 48 (14.4); Oregon 
junco, 25 (7.5); fox sparrow, + (.1); song spar- 
row, 5 (1.5). Totat: Average of 234 birds per 100 
acres. REMARKS: The yellow-shafted flicker is very 
rare in Oregon. The other flickers stayed to some 
extent with the evening grosbeaks. Pine siskins dis- 
appeared after the snow came but after a warm 
spell returned while the evening grosbeaks appeared 
when the snow came but disappeared with the 
warm spell—BriaN McNas, Portiand, Oreg. 
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